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Moral and Educational Statistics of England and Wales. By Joseph 
Fletcher, Esq., Barrister at Law, Hon. Sec. Statistical Society of 
London. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Oxford, 
29thJtine, 1847.] 

I wish to submit to the Section a few facts illustrative of the moral and 
intellectual condition of the English people. These facts form a very 
imperfect body of evidence; but gentlemen who are acquainted with 
the true nature of Statistics, or of science in general, will not therefore 
reject it, if it be the result of continuous and conscientious labour, 
applied to remove the frontier of the doubt and ignorance which sur- 
round us but one step further back. Those who have expected our 
science to spring into existence ready armed like another Minerva, and 
complain that Statists can know nothing because they do not know 
everything in the field of investigation which they propose to themselves, 
ask of us what they ask of the labourers in no other department of in- 
quiry, and might as well refuse to Newton his immortal name, because 
he did not discover the uttermost planet recently detected by Adams 
and Leverrier. It might rather be rejoined, that the more neglected are 
Statistics, the 'greater the reproach upon the age and country in which 
their consequent imperfection is witnessed. They can have no existencein 
a state of barbarism; for rude despotism acts without asking many ques- 
tions. In a state of society somewhat.advanced, they enter imperfectly 
into the arts of government, in the shape of hasty inductions from narrow 
experience, applied as general truths in the exigency of the moment. It 
is only in the highest state of modern civilization that we see govern- 
ments keeping up some acquaintance, by extended and refined observa- 
tion, with the real condition of the masses of their people; for in social 
as in individual history, it is by no means the earliest stage of progress 
in which we ask ourselves what is really our own moral constitution, 
what is the practical course of our own conduct, and what are the 
real springs of our own actions. Yet, to society at large, such ques- 
tions are as essential as to the individual; for not a single prevailing 
defect will remain without its reflected and reproducing evil in our 
united conduct, whenever it shall please God that we be tried in a 
manner to test its existence or its dominance. Most of our societies 
of philanthropy and of missionary labour assume this truth as their 
basis; and it is not less felt in legislation for the reformatory disci- 
pline of gaols and workhouses, and for the advancement of public 
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education. The necessities of art even in this case have had to awaken 
science to her aid, as in so many and such various other fields. We 
have more reason, therefore, to be thankful for the existence of a science 
demanded chiefly by the arts of philanthropy, than discouraged by its 
imperfections. 

All that we practically know of men individually is defective enough; 
and yet more defective is our personal knowledge of the extent to which 
the qualities which we do perceive and appreciate in others, prevail in 
the great mass of society, in places, and among classes, and under circum- 
stances, entirely beyond the reach of any one person's observation ; the 
fruits of which, however extensive it may be, will not have the exacti- 
tude of an exhaustive enumeration of well-defined facts. It is to such an 
enumeration of facts, therefore, that the Statist looks with intense in- 
terest, whether of those relating to whole states, which can be collected 
only by governments and on a limited scale, or those which are elabo- 
rated in much greater detail and applied to proportionally limited parts 
of the population, at the expense of individuals or of societies, such as 
the Statistical Societies of London and Manchester. That these cen- 
suses of facts are not inquisitorial, in the injurious sense of that term, is 
proved by their being more extensive and varied, and more easily made, 
just in proportion to the freedom of each country's spirit and institutions. 

As it is of the whole kingdom that I purpose to speak, it is of the 
public enumerations that I must now chiefly make use; and by the nature 
of the subject I am required to use principally the last Census of the 
Population; the Income Tax Returns; the Reports of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages; the Home Office Tables of 
Criminal Offenders; the latest Reports of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners; and a Summary of Savings Banks, published by the Barrister 
appointed to certify their rules. It is by the agency of such depart- 
ments as produce these documents that the State takes cognizance of 
all or of certain classes of its subjects, at various periods, and under 
the occurrence of very dissimilar events ; and from the records of this 
momentary cognizance the following results are derived; while many 
more of equal interest may be obtained by those who have the desire 
and the opportunity to elaborate them. I contribute on the present 
occasion only the results of some first efforts, which, if they serve to 
indicate the direction in which another may profitably proceed, will 
not have been made in vain. 

AH the first figures of such records as are now adduced, profess to 
register, exhaustively, certain definitely described circumstances, as those 
attaching to a stated number or class of individuals, at a specified time, 
in a place with limits accurately described; and all the value of 
the results is involved in the character of the first observation never 
being obscured by any subsequent operations, as, by averages so crude 
as to conceal all distinctiveness of character; or by applying an ascer- 
tained rate of progress in one set of elements to another set, as that of 
population to crime, for instance; or by the comparison of results 
between which no parity really exists. Rather than rush to one general- 
ization upon aggregate results, it is better to retain the facts in manage- 
able groups, by means of which to compare one class with another, 
one district with another, and one period with another; and by the 
alternate use of analytical and synthetical methods, to bring the several 
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elements into every possible combination, and detect the laws of their 
coincidence and relationship, or obtain new views as to the direction 
which should be given to more refined observation. 

The man who studies society, however, labours under a great diffi- 
culty in being entirely denied the use of experiment, and limited most 
rigidly to observation; the observation of elements most subtilly com- 
bined, in a state of unceasing change, and wholly beyond his control. 
Analysis, therefore, in the sense of the chemist, is absolutely impossible; 
but by exhaustive enumerations of facts which are strongly indicative of 
the existence of many others, or are their invariable concomitants, we get 
a means of detecting the excess or deficiency of certain social elements 
in definite classes or localities; and by multiplying these lines of obser- 
vation, and the combinations in which they are arranged for purposes 
of comparison, we gradually arrive at higher and safer inductions, 
which will sometimes corroborate principles which we have reached 
by deductive reasoning from the moral elements of individual character, 
and by observations on society in the limited field of our personal expe- 
rience, and at others will present irreconcileable results, which the 
bigot of theory will despise, but which the man of science knows how 
to prize as uncut gems. He who seeks facts merely to illustrate a 
hypothesis in which he believes with a blind faith, will throw them 
away in disgust; but he who uses a hypothesis merely to discover 
truth, will, on the contrary, abandon its use in the moment that he arrives 
at facts which resist all efforts to reduce them into accordance with it. 

Neither,in the present state of statistical knowledge, when a practical 
acquaintance with the value of its figures is limited to a few, is it beneath 
our endeavours to arrange the results to which we attain under the true 
names of the original data, in an order which can readily be understood ; 
and they will then have a useful practical influence, while yet, in the 
eyes of the man of science, they offer but imperfect indications towards 
the ultimate discovery of higher truths. For notwithstanding that Sta- 
tistics are often despised for the uncertainty which attaches to their use 
in the hands of the unpractised, the uncandid, or the prejudiced, they 
exercise, even in their imperfect state, an important sway over all 
inductive reasoning from social experience; and since we cannot live a 
single day without acting on the dictates of such reasoning, however 
imperfect it may be, there is no field in which a new truth so rapidly 
forces upon the world a practical recognition as in that of Statistics. 
It is with this view, that, in framing the accompanying tables, I have 
throughout adhered to one general division of the kingdom into distinct 
industrial provinces, drawn with as much accuracy as was permitted 
by the large and varying size of the counties; the civil divisions which 
are the integral ones for nearly all my data. These provinces are pour- 
trayed in the accompanying map, which will serve as a key to the 
whole of the following tables. A glance down the vertical columns of 
these tables will convey all that could be pictured forth by an expensive 
series of shaded maps, showing the relative intensity of each element; 
at the same time that their horizontal lines will convey the collective 
results in a manner far more compendious than could be obtained by 
any pictorial means. 

Owing to the insufficient extent, defective character, and early abuse 
of the public endowments for popular education, which arose out of the 
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spirit of the Reformation, the labouring classes of England and Wales 
generally remained insensible to the want of education, until awakened 
to it by labours of a missionary spirit towards the close of the last 
century. The Sunday schools were the first silent but powerful engine 
employed to break into the matted sward of ages of ignorance and 
degradation ; and yet these date their origin only from the labours of 
Mr. Robert Raikes, and the Rev. Mr. Stock, at Gloucester, in 1781. 
The Society for the Support and Encouragement of Sunday Schools 
throughout the British Dominions was instituted in 1785, and the 
Sunday School Union only in 1803. The day schooling of the same 
classes is of yet more recent origin ; for it cannot be dated earlier than 
1798, when Dr. Bell published his " Experiment on Education" made 
at the Male Asylum at Madras, and Joseph Lancaster began practically 
to develope the same principles in the schools now designated British 
Schools. Nor was it until 1808 that the British School Society was 
founded on its present basis, nor until 1811 that the National Society 
was established. The next great step was the establishment of the first 
infant school in England in 1818; and yet it was not until 1836 that 
the present Home and Colonial Infant School Society was formed, 
for "the improvement and general extension of the Infant School System 
on Christian principles, as such principles are set forth and embodied 
in the doctrinal articles of the Church of England." The history of the 
more recent efforts to introduce new life, improved methods, and ex- 
tended views into the education of the poorer classes is, in great part, 
contained in the public documents which describe the various institu- 
tions that have been aided from the grants annually made by Parlia- 
ment; but I shall have to allude to the schools connected with the 
several societies above mentioned, in giving an outline of the several 
districts into which the whole kingdom is now divided. These are eight 
in number ; and under the head of each, I have elaborated, county by 
county, every available test of their social organization, and of the state 
of instruction and morals in each. The counties included under each 
division are arranged in two groups, according to the comparative 
amount of instruction in each, as ascertained by the test of the marriage 
registers; and the results obtained, first, by a comparison of each group, 
and next, of the several divisions of each, will be found worthy of 
attentive regard. 

First, I would distinguish the purely agricultural districts with 
thriving country towns, sea-ports and places of genteel resort. Such 
are, for the most part, I. The southern, agricultural, and maritime coun- 
ties of Kent, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, and Devon ; II. The south midland 
and eastern agricultural counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Oxford, Berks, and "Wilts; and, omitting from present 
notice the peculiar district formed (III.) by the two metropolitan 
counties, I may add likewise, IV. The north midland and eastern agri- 
cultural counties of Lincoln, Rutland, Northampton, Hereford, and 
Salop. In the rural parishes of such districts it is difficult for schools, 
on the principles of the British and Foreign Society to subsist. Where 
there are any, they are supported either by some one person of pro- 
perty, or by the members of dissenting congregations, too weak to raise 
them above the character of " village schools ;" by which name I would 
designate those in remote places, under untrained teachers, which are 
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really of the character of private schools aided to a very small extent 
by subscriptions. Her Majesty's Inspectors of National Schools, there- 
fore, in describing the state of the rural National schools, describe in 
effect the state of public day-schooling generally in such localities ; but 
I am especially concerned to point out that it is in the thriving country 
toicns of these very agricultural districts that are generally to be found 
the best British school committees, and, consequently, the best British 
schools; because, among the middle classes of these towns, there is, 
relatively to the country at large, a superior amount of education .and of 
leisure. Their efforts, too, are frequently encouraged by resident per- 
sons of somewhat superior means; and their combined exertions do 
much to invigorate, through emulation, the other schools in the neigh- 
bourhood. In these towns, likewise, the several denominations of 
dissenters generally agree in the patronage and support of the same 
public day-schools, on the principles of the British and Foreign Society, 
in which they are usually aided by the subscriptions of liberal church- 
men. 

The second class of districts is that in which the predominant industry 
is still agricultural, but in which there is a considerable scattering of 
light manufactures among the cottages of the poor, employing the 
hands of the women and girls to the neglect of their household duties, 
and those of the little ones to their deprivation of nearly all resort to 
school except in name ; the school becoming a little pestiferous work- 
shop, kept by some dame, with whom it is impossible for the best 
school to come in rivalry, unless it teach the trade of the place ; and 
even then it will have but very ill success, because, in endeavouring to 
do something for the bodily health and moral welfare of the child, it 
does not teach it to work nearly so well. Such trades are straw- 
plaiting, lace-making, &c, in Hertfordshire Buckinghamshire, and 
Bedfordshire; and glove-making, &c, in Somersetshire; and their 
effects are plainly traceable, I think, in the preceding tables. I have 
therefore made a Vth group of them, separate from the other agricul- 
tural counties, though they are surrounded by them. The Committees 
of the schools on the principles of the British and Foreign Society, in 
the several towns of these districts, are equal to any in the kingdom 
in zeal and judgment, in so far as I have had the pleasure of making 
acquaintance with them ; but it is with difficulty that they can keep 
together schools of the lower class of children, of the proper ages ; and 
I doubt not that this depressing effect is experienced still more seriously 
in the rural parishes under the observation of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of National Schools. It is worthy of remark, indeed, that the coun- 
ties well known as containing the most miserable of all our rural popu- 
lation, are conspicuous equally for their much larger proportion of early 
marriages, and their excess of ignorance. 

Not without strong resemblances in social condition to those already 
noticed, I would next direct attention to the agricultural and mining 
districts, chiefly occupied by a Celtic population, in the western parts 
of South Britain. This will form a Vlth group of counties, comprising 
Cornwall, Monmouth, South Wales, and North Wales ; the population 
throughout the whole of which, except Cornwall, is at present receiving, 
in effect, little more than Sunday school instruction in the Bible, in 
Welsh, owing to the obstacle of language. It will be interesting to 
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compare with these the Vllth group, composed of the northern agri- 
cultural and mining counties of England, which resemble them very 
closely in natural features, and consequently in the occupations of the 
people, but the latter are chiefly of Scandinavian descent. Their 
dialects are often far from being intelligible to a cultivated ear, but 
contain most of the Saxon roots of our language, and therefore offer 
comparatively little difficulty to the progress of instruction, especially 
in reading the authorized version of the Holy Scriptures, which adheres 
as much as possible to these roots. In the rural parts of both districts, 
owing to the poverty and dispersion of the people in regions chiefly 
mountainous, it is yet more difficult than in any other to maintain 
British day schools. In some of their country towns they have judi- 
cious and liberal patrons and managers ; but in the districts occupied 
by the masses of mining population, which would adopt them in pre- 
ference to any other, if they supported day schools at all worthy of the 
name, they are languishing and neglected, owing mainly to that disso- 
ciation of the masses from every superior class which has already been 
described. 

It is the VIHth, the great northern and midland mining and manu- 
facturing district, comprising the "West Riding of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, which exhibits, 
however, the most remarkable features in respect to the support of day 
schools. To the agricultural tracts comprised in these counties, and to 
their country towns, the observations applied to the like districts and 
places in other parts of the kingdom equally apply; but in the mining 
and manufacturing localities, which distinguish them so markedly from 
other parts of the empire, there are circumstances, as in the mining 
districts also of the North and the West, peculiarly unfavourable to 
the prosperity and even the existence of day schools, in the very spots 
where they are most needed. It will not be expected that these districts 
should comprise places of genteel retirement from other quarters; on the 
contrary, most of the fortunate people who abandon the cares of business 
abandon also the locality of it ; its smoke, its dirt, its bustle, its defor- 
mation of the face of nature, and the independent rudeness of its mil- 
lions. The mining and manufacturing districts are purely places in which 
to work and make money, not to be at rest and enjoy it. The former 
is naturally the great object of its master minds and master men; and 
they can scarcely be blamed for leaving the locality when this object is 
attained. While resident, even the vastness of the population assembled 
around them produces much of that extinction of the ties of " neigh- 
bourhood" between the different classes of society which is likewise 
felt in great towns, but without the countervailing influences of higher 
instruction which there sometimes come in place of them ; and this is 
not a result (any more than the others) to be charged as a reproach on 
any of the parties, while it is not the less a great social misfortune. 
Such circumstances entail serious results upon the moral and physical 
well-being of the population, which it behoves a statesman to regard 
with solicitude ere he have to regard them with alarm. Everybody is 
too busy in the daily moil of business to engage personally in the moral 
administration of his neighbourhood. The day schools generally are 
destitute of committees, — even of ladies, — the last to abandon their 
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charge ; they are also few in number, and far between, and in a state 
of dirt, disorder, and neglect, which makes them of doubtful value even 
where they are to be found. The exceptions are in the largest central 
towns of these districts, where a very small proportion of the schools 
receive attention from a few ardent friends ; or where a minister of the 
Gospel is peculiarly impressed with the value of the day school as one 
of the first and most valuable openings to spiritual instruction, and 
begs hard to get one barely supported in the Sunday school- rooms ; or 
where a large manufacturer, sensible of the great social trust which 
devolves upon him as the captain of the industry of his poorer neigh- 
bours, maintains wholly or chiefly at his own expense a first-rate 
school. 

It is quite needless, in the absence of all statistics which describe 
the ages of the children in school, or the quality of the schools which 
they frequent, to weigh the slight validity which belongs to compari- 
sons of the number in any one class of schools, or in every class of 
schools, with the number found by the census to be living between 
5 and 15 years of age. To compare the total number in all descriptions 
of places called schools, with the number above the lowest of these 
ages, can afford no useful result whatever, since a very large proportion 
of those enumerated as scholars, especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, will be infants below that age, placed under dames merely to be 
kept in safety. The education of that portion of the children of the 
unskilled labourers in such districts, who go to school at all, is, in effect, 
little more than a Sunday school education of a most irregular and 
imperfect kind; invaluable in place of the darkness and rudeness 
which characterize the unapproached heathen ignorance around them, 
but too often regarded as all-sufficing for secular as well as religious 
instruction ; to the restriction of too many of its devoted young friends 
to little more than the bare task-work of teaching individually the 
mechanical arts of reading and spelling out of the text of sacred writ 
once a-week, instead of their precious minutes being employed in the 
rehearsal and explanation of passages, to the purport of which their 
own hearts might, with God's blessing, be more fully awakened, in the 
ardent desire to communicate it to another. It is not of the best 
Sunday schools of the large towns that I now speak, but of those which 
are attended by the children of the myriads scattered over the face of 
the outlying manufacturing districts, in which may every week be 
seen, in full operation, the same system (affected by all classes for 
various reasons) of doing the work of the day school on the Sabbath. 
The wealthier it appears to relieve from further care and expense ; the 
teachers are heart and soul in the cause ; their leaders are too satisfied 
with the general purpose of their present task, without sufficiently 
seeking to purify and elevate it ; and the parents approve of it, for 
they also seem to get their children's " learning" for nothing ; nay, 
they can even confer a favour by permitting them to receive it. If 
evidence were required to show that such a system is not good, it 
would be found in the accompanying tables, by comparing the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Lancashire with the agricultural and mining 
districts north of the Humber, in the same latitude ; and the progress 
making in the former with the progress making even in the least 
educated agricultural counties. Yet Yorkshire and Lancashire are by 
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no means in the lowest condition. Everything points to the more 
southern districts of the frame-work knitters of Leicestershire, the 
eathenware makers of Staffordshire, and the coal and iron workers of 
Staffordshire and the borders of Worcestershire and Warwickshire, as 
much lower in the scale of civilization. 

In the very districts, therefore, in which the greatness of the aggre- 
gate population produces depressing influences, which demand for their 
counteraction a higher moral character among the people, than will 
enable a scattered population to tread their less hazardous paths of life 
with safety, there is the greatest amount of ignorance, the greatest defi- 
ciency of local means and dispositions for its removal, and every aggra- 
vation which neglected sanatory police and bad domestic arrangements 
can add to the catalogue of evils. In the absence of educated " classes," 
interesting themselves in the elevation of the people around them, it is 
the Christian congregations that present the only form of organization 
which voluntary exertion can employ ; and it is for the ministers of all 
denominations to say whether they and their congregations are in a 
condition to undertake the day schooling of the whole of the population 
around them, and whether they would be able to get the attendance of 
the children at proper ages, even if they had provided the schools. 
Their answer will be, frankly, " No," to both questions , and though 
even these districts are not positively retrograding, but the contrary, in 
the amount of their instruction, yet the growth of evils against which 
its progress is matched is yet more onward ; and quietly to sit down 
and accept the domination of these evils as a great fact, without further 
and extraordinary effort, is not becoming either to the Christian churches 
or to the Christian legislature of England, while society is possessed of 
such ample resources to combat with them. 

Even in the country towns, where the schools are of highest effi- 
ciency, it is universally acknowledged that there is a considerable 
class whose children are unamenable to any proper instruction or 
control whatever ; and it is important to bear in mind that, whatever 
may be the deficiency in the supply of the means of education in the 
towns and manufacturing districts generally, it is, on the whofe, greater 
than the demand in the perceptions of the parents of the children, not- 
withstanding that, in the recent " good times," and in all similar times, 
they have been well able to afford the few pence per week demanded 
by so important a duty to their offspring as their proper schooling. 
Where there are rival schools amidst a population of sufficient magni- 
tude, the parents who send their children at all are shrewd enough to 
know which is the best, so far as the secular instruction is concerned, 
about which alone they care, and, accordingly, crowd their children 
into it, unless deterred by some pique or indirect advantage ; but still 
there is a vast mass who do not care to send their children to any 
school. The most callous to their interest in this respect are those 
most lost in heathenish indifference to sacred subjects ; the little com- 
monalty of the public day school consists, almost wholly, of the children 
of worshippers ; and hence an eternal obligation will always be due to 
the Sunday schools, to the extent to which their labours are blesssed ; 
and the greatest aid, which, humanly, can be extended to them is by 
supplementing their labours, and, consequently elevating the sphere of 
then), by means of the day school. 
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The general contempt for the day school is most disastrous in its 
effects upon the home of the labourer as well as upon his character. 
The little arts of domestic industry which should be acquired by the 
girls are very ill acquired. Of domestic economy they have little con- 
ception. A spirit of rude " independence," as it is called, restrains 
them, as they grow up, from acquiring that better domestic training 
which service in well-regulated households of the middle and upper 
classes would give them ; insomuch that the districts most notorious 
for their poverty and periodical distress are precisely those in which it 
is most difficult to obtain household servants. They are, indeed, dis- 
tricts of a sort of industrial gipseydom, in which the young women, 
boys, and girl?, can find employment in some simple manufacturing 
occupation, without submitting to the discipline of an employer's family, 
while the " little ones" are employed in nursing the " babies," and vainly 
endeavouring to discharge household offices which belong customarily 
to the elder females, and are never therefore properly performed ; the 
children being thus deprived of both domestic and school training. 

The British Schools in small towns or large villages in the rural 
districts are likewise in a struggling position, through the preva- 
lence of like indifference in the surrounding districts, combined with 
narrower means. So far as this class of schools is concerned, therefore, 
their penetration from the thriving towns, where they have always 
friends enough to support them, whether into the agricultural or the 
manufacturing districts around is equally difficult; with this only 
difference, that in the latter the Sunday school occupies the place which 
is held by the National and Sunday school combined in the former. At 
present such Sunday schools, with two or three evenings in the week to 
teach writing and arithmetic (which, in some, are also taught on the Sab- 
bath), accomplish somewhat of the progress which is effected by ordinary 
national .schools in the rural districts ; and to a great extent they are, 
like them, infant schools as well as schools for elder children. But 
that they are keeping pace with the national schools of the rural dis- 
tricts, in the communication of the first elements of secular instruction, 
is disproved by the figures in the accompanying table, which exhibit 
the relative progress making in the capacity to write, in the most 
ignorant agricultural and manufacturing counties respectively. This 
excessive reliance on the Sunday school, therefore, deprives the children 
of proper resort to a day school before they are sent to work, and 
engrosses their Sabbath in a hard secular task during the term of their 
employment, when it is morally incumbent on all the parties concerned 
to exert themselves for the provision of a good day school, rather than 
to take to their hearts the deceptive flattery that they have done their 
duty by patronizing and by labouring in the Sunday school only. As 
for the support of decent day schools, there are almost means enough 
in the prevailing "good times" among the people themselves, if they 
were but moved to pay the 2d. per week generally paid by each child 
in a British school, which, with very little assistance, would bring in 
a return to them and their neighbours well worth an incalculable 
expenditure. 

In the accompanying tables, the cardinal classification of the counties 
into districts is made on the evidence of the occupation abstract of 1841, 
witli a further reference to their geographical contiguity, and the 
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different origin of the great body of their population ; and a further 
division, which separates each district into subordinate ones of most 
and least instruction, is made on the evidence contained in the column 
headed "Ignorance;" careful regard being had to the geographical 
continuity of these subordinate divisions also. By this means we get a 
double division of the kingdom, 1st, by the circumstances which exer- 
cise the greatest influence upon its social organization, and, 2dly, by 
those which indicate to some extent the degree in which direct endea- 
vours for the moral and intellectual advancement of the people have 
been brought actively to bear in each part of it. The geographical 
identity given to all these divisions will serve not only as an artificial 
memory for the retention of the results, but form a convenient index 
for all the data which either now are or which may shortly be avail- 
able, to elucidate the like subjects; for the circumstances upon which 
it is based are not such as will undergo a rapid change. The counties 
comprised in each district and sub-district are enumerated in the Tables, 
pp. 215, 222. 

Column 1 . The counties are grouped according to their prevailing 
industry and geographical position, and each group is then divided into 
two sections, in one of which appear the counties of least, and in the 
other those of most instruction. 

Columns 2 — 7. From the enumeration abstracts of the census of 
1841, with express calculations for each district and section. 

Columns 8 — 10. From the materials contained in the real property 
return, No. 102, of the House of Commons' papers, during the session 
of 1845. The several Ridings of Yorkshire are not distinguished in 
that paper, and I have therefore been compelled to distribute the total 
assessment of that county amongst them in the proportion of their 
population; and hence arises the factitious equality which will be 
observed. 

Columns 11 — 13. From the materials contained in the occupation 
abstract of the census of 1841. 

Columns 14 — 22. From the tables and the materials contained in 
the annual reports of the Registrar-General. 

Columns 23 — 25. From the materials supplied by the Parish Regis- 
trar Abstract published with the census returns of 1831. They are 
inserted to check the figures in the next three columns. 

Columns 26 — 28. From materials contained in the sixth annual 
report of the Registrar-General, which contains an abstract of the 
number of entries which are obviously of illegitimate children, upon 
the register of births for the year 1842. There is a general coincidence 
in the results obtained from these different sources, sufficient to 
establish their value ; but there is a marked failure of it in the case of 
Monmouthshire and South "Wales, which throws a light of suspicion 
upon the accuracy of the more recent results, as regards this district ; 
for the want of agreement does not extend to other border counties, or 
to North Wales. This failure of coincidence being chiefly in regard 
to a population thickly aggregated around the coal and iron works, and 
notoriously in a very low moral condition, it is rather to be concluded 
that the Registrars, whose books do not require them expressly to 
distinguish the illegitimate children, have entered without any mark of 
distinction the children of many parents living together, but not in 
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wedlock, which, in the baptismal registers, would have appeared as 
illegitimate children. Under these circumstances, I am disposed to 
adopt the testimony of the parish registers of 1830, as more accurately 
describing the state of this district than the accidental evidence derived 
from the present registers of births. So marked a deficiency of course 
affects the averages of other districts, but affecting them all equally, 
their relative value is not destroyed. If, however, their general tenor 
had not been supported by the earlier record, I should have preferred 
the results of the latter alone, though less recent; for while defective in 
the numbers registered, it must be tolerably accurate in the proportions 
of the illegitimate among those brought into account. 

Columns 29 — 31. From the materials contained in the twelfth 
annual report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1846. The Poor Law 
counties are not quite co-terminous with the several counties, as their 
population is here given ; but the per centages are struck on the popula- 
tion to which the Poor Law returns refer. The year 1844 was one of 
manufacturing prosperity, and hence, in part, the favourable state of 
the manufacturing counties as compared with the agricultural; but the 
latter have generally an excess of pauperism, notwithstanding the 
constant influx into the former in search of employment. 

Columns 32 — 34. From the materials contained in a "Summary of 
the Savings' Banks of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland," by John 
Tidd Pratt, Esq., the barrister-at-law appointed to certify the rules of 
Savings' Banks and of Friendly Societies, &c, &c. London, 1846. 
The districts for which the banks serve are not exactly co-terminous 
with the several counties. 

Columns 35 — 37. From the criminal tables 1842, 1843, and 1844, 
compiled by Mr. Redgrave of the Home Office, and annually laid before 
Parliament. In the case of the metropolitan counties, a correction has 
been made by distributing the committals to the Central Criminal 
Court to the several counties in proportion to the population of 
each comprised within the limits of that court ; a rude correction, 
but one which gives a nearer approximation to the truth than a 
reference of the whole of those cases to the county of Middlesex. In 
like manner the crime of Yorkshire has been distributed among its 
several Ridings. 

The summary table will be found to merit a closer examination 
than is involved in a comparison merely of the more instructed districts 
with the less instructed districts collectively ; for between averages so 
large as to involve half a kingdom, the distinctions are necessarily less 
marked than between those which concern each of the eight provinces, 
into which the whole of South Britain is here divided. In the very 
first column, too, it is well worthy of notice that the metropolitan and 
the northern and midland mining and manufacturing counties jointly, 
— the regions of " great towns" and their influences — comprise about 
half of the whole population. The latter alone comprise upwards of 
one-third, the most central, and doubly the most condensed of all, 
except the metropolitan population ; and the characteristics which they 
exhibit will therefore be observed with great interest throughout. 
Again, the mining and agricultural Celtic region of the west, and. that 
occupied by a people of Scandinavian descent in the north, each con- 
tain about a million and a quarter of inhabitants, under circumstances 
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in many respects similar ; and these, therefore, offer points of comparison 
of peculiar interest. Even the more purely agricultural counties of the 
eastern and south midland parts of the island, containing nearly two 
millions of inhabitants, and those to the north of them (east and west) 
containing nearly another million, will be found to offer important 
contrasts, not only with the regions already mentioned, but -with that 
comprising dispersed manufactures among its agricultural population, 
nearly a million in number, and that of the southern maritime counties, 
comprising an unusual proportion of residents of independent means, 
and a total population of nearly two millions. 

The distribution of the population in the hilly regions of the west 
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and the north is seen to be precisely the same, or little more than 
23 per 100 acres; and in the north midland agricultural counties, 
especially those to the east, it is scarcely more ; but in the south mid- 
land and eastern agricultural counties it is about 40 per cent, denser ; 
in the southern and maritime about 60 per cent, denser ; in the south 
midland agricultural and manufacturing counties about 80 per cent, 
denser ; in the northern and midland mining and manufacturing counties 
above 300 percent, denser; and in the metropolitan counties above 
1400 per cent, denser; all the excess above the average of 43 per 100 
acres being in the two latter districts. By comparison with column 
19, it will thus appear that the great central region, which, with the 
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exception of the metropolitan counties, has by far the densest popula- 
tion, is one with the least proportion of instruction; and that the 
aggregation of the people within narrower space is not necessarily 
accompanied by a greater relative amount of instruction, if their 
assembling be for mining and manufacturing occupations, but only when 
it occurs in the towns of residence and miscellaneous occupations ; the 
districts which come below the average of ignorance being only the 
metropolis and the southern maritime counties, together with the 
northern agricultural and mining counties, which have the most dis- 
persed population of all, and, next to London, are the most instructed. 
On the other hand, it will appear by the next column (5), how- 
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ever, compared with column 19, that the districts -which have the 
largest proportion of domestic servants to the whole population have 
the greatest amount of instruction, except where the class of peasant 
farmers still exists, in the poorest agricultural districts, with the appa- 
rent effect of causing to be included in the census, as domestic servants, 
a number who are properly productive labourers ; for the high propor- 
tion found in the Celtic districts can scarcely otherwise be accounted 
for. The least proportion of all is seen to attach to the northern and 
central mining and manufacturing population, and the highest to that 
of the metropolitan counties; the two most populous regions being at 
the opposite ends of the scale. 
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The next two columns (G and 7), compared with column 19, 
show thai the districts in whicli either the agricultural or the manu- 
facturing population is in excess, are the least instructed; and in 
combination with the evidence contained in the preceding column, 
appear plainly to indicate that it is the districts most " productive," 
whether agricultural or manufacturing, that are most backward, and 
those of most " residence," " expenditure," or " consumption," the 
most advanced in the scale of civilization. The greatest proportion of 
purely agricultural labourers is found of course in the south midland, 
eastern, and north midland agricultural counties; and the greatest 
proportion of manufacturing and trading population in the northern 
and midland mining and manufacturing counties, where it is about 
cent, per cent, greater than in any other region, except the metropo- 
litan counties, and is in excess no less than 25 per cent, over what it 
appears to be even in them. 

The conclusions now drawn may be subjected to a second test by a 
comparison of the next two sets of columns (8 — 13), with those which 
show the relative proportion of ignorance in each district (17 — 19). The 
excess of real property, it will be seen, is with the most instructed 
districts as a whole; but this results only from the predominating 
influence of the metropolitan counties. In every other instance of an 
excess in the proportion of real property, there is an excess also in the 
proportion of ignorance ; and there are only two cases of an excess of 
ignorance without an excess of real property, viz., in the northern 
and midland mining and manufacturing districts, which have very 
little below the average; and the Celtic districts of the west, which 
have very much less than tb e average of real property, in proportion 
to the population. 

The columns which contain the proportion of persons of independent 
means in the several districts, and those which exhibit the proportion of 
ignorance, show, however, no lack of comparatively gratifying coinci- 
dences; an excess in one being invariably accompanied by a deficiency 
in the other, though not always in equal proportion; dispersion appearing 
to add somewhat to the amount of absolute ignorance, though mere 
concentration nowhere turns the scale. The northern and midland mining 
and manufacturing districts, therefore, though they have by far the 
smallest proportion of persons of independent means, are not so deficient 
of instruction as the eastern and south midland agricultural counties, 
or those of Wales ; but dispersion, on the other hand, has no trium- 
phant effect in lowering the scale of instruction, or hindering its pro- 
gress among the energetic population of the north, where there is more 
than the average proportion of persons of independent means. The 
deficiency, except in Wales, is nowhere so marked as to leave any doubt 
as to the existence everywhere of means for improving the education 
of the more backward districts ; but only of the sufficiency of resident 
persons to appropriate them and see to their application. 

At a rough glance it would appear that the decline in that feature 
of absolute ignorance, which is tested by the marriage registers, is pro- 
ceeding in the most backward districts at twice the rate that it is in 
the more advanced ; but it will be perceived that the proportions to be 
acted upon are nearly twice as great. The region making slowest 
progress, in proportion to its ignorance, is the great northern and mid- 
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land mining and manufacturing district — the great industrial heart of 
the empire — in comparison with which the contiguous northern agri- 
cultural counties are proceeding at quadruple the speed to the extinction 
of this reproach to their local records, and every other at double the 
speed, except the southern maritime counties which have only some 
25 per cent, of advantage in this respect over the manufacturing, and 
the metropolitan, which are stationary. 

The greater diffusion of instruction, it will be seen, prevails in the 
metropolis, and in the northernmost and southernmost counties of 
England respectively. Among the rest there is little distinction to be 
made, except to point out that although concentration appears relatively 
to do something for diminishing the proportion of absolute ignorance, 
yet, that the northern and midland mining and manufacturing counties 
are all relatively below the contiguous agricultural counties in the same 
latitudes, as well as greatly behind them in the rate of their progress 
to a better state of things. The difference between the several districts 
in the diffusion of the rudiments of education is seen to be remarkably 
great. 

Having now arrived at some numerical indications of the relative 
power of important social and moral influences bearing upon the mass 
of the population, in these eight districts respectively, let us proceed 
to compare those which indicate the relative prevalence in each of 
certain good or evil courses of conduct ; the indications of the latter 
being much the most numerous, because society and its records are 
compelled to take much the most notice of it. Heretofore the relative 
force of each set of circumstances has been compared with that of such 
others as it appeared to hold in immediate relationship, and likewise, 
invariably, with the proportion of instruction or of ignorance, appearing 
to prevail in connexion with it, in the assumption that, under the 
present circumstances of society, its moral progress, though not depend- 
ent merely on progress in the rudimentary arts of scholarship, will 
assuredly be accompanied by them. Hereafter it will be advisable, 
with equal caution, to seek in the other columns of the same table, not 
only for some relationship between the several moral features which 
they shadow forth, but also for the effects of instruction and its associate 
influences, upon each and all of them. 

The metropolitan and the southern agricultural and maritime 
counties, which are two out of the three of highest instruction, are the 
only two in which improvident marriages, or those of men under twenty- 
one and illegitimacy, are both under the average. In every other, the 
deficiency of the one ill feature is just counterbalanced by the preva- 
lence of the other, except in the case of the great central mining and 
manufacturing region, which has an unhappy excess of both. I have 
given the illegitimacy at two different periods, and from two distinct 
authorities, because they materially disagree in one particular ; namely, 
the extent to which this unhappy feature of society prevails among 
the Celtic populations of the west; in which respect I incline to agree 
with the older authority, because of its greater claim to accuracy in 
regard to this one point. It is, I think, only the omission of a large 
number from this district which makes the south midland agricultural 
and manufacturing counties just above the average in the more recent 
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statement, though it will not account for all the relative increase of 
illegitimacy in the south midland and eastern agricultural counties. 

In the pauperism columns, the balance is just against ignorance, 
but averages of this date show merely the usual state of things in a 
time of manufacturing prosperity, when every one in the manufacturing 
regions that can and will work is employed ; and all wanting employ- 
ment in the neighbouring agricultural districts are easily drafted off; 
while the more southern, distant, and purely agricultural regions are 
still oppressed by nearly their usual excess of people upon the rates, 
even in the case of those counties which have some little of manufac- 
tures intermingled with their agriculture ; for they are of such a nature 
as inevitably to encourage a faster increase of hands than of trade to 
employ them. 

With regard to providence, as tested by the accumulations in the 
Savings' Banks, it will be seen that the excess is variously coincident 
with the superiority of instruction, except in the case of the northern 
agricultural and mining districts, where the amount falls just below the 
average, in proportion to the population, perhaps unusually depressed 
by the great colliers strike, which was at its most desperate shifts at 
the period of the returns. Notwithstanding the high wages of the mass 
of the population in the midland mining and manufacturing regions in 
all good times therefore, the rate of saving is as low as in the wretched 
districts of Bucks, Herts, and Bedfordshire. The lowest amount in 
Savings' Banks is in "Wales. The circuit of deposit for each bank will 
sometimes overstep a county boundary, but averages of the present 
magnitude will not be much diverted from accuracy by such a circum- 
stance; and indeed the county boundaries do not generally run near to the 
towns in which the banks are chiefly situated ; but when we come to con- 
sider the subdivisions of these several districts, and especially the coun- 
ties individually, cases of disturbance from these causes will be obvious. 

The columns of committals for criminal offences agree very nearly 
with those of the early marriages ; and after deducting the dispersed 
populations of the Celtic and the Scandinavian regions, both remark- 
ably deficient in crime, the Welsh districts especially; and the southern 
agricultural and midland and north midland agricultural counties, 
which are also on the favourable side of the average, the excess of about 
12 per cent, on the remainder of the population, is pretty nearly distri- 
buted throughout the rest of the kingdom, except where this proportion 
is more than doubled in the wretched south midland agricultural and 
manufacturing counties ; the general result against which is throughout 
very marked. 

These results as completely extinguish our belief in rural innocence, 
as those already recited undeceive us as to the comparative excess of 
rural ignorance. The metropolitan counties combined do not exhibit 
half the excess of criminal commitments that is witnessed in these 
neighbouring counties while Middlesex alone is even 4*9 per cent, 
under the average of all England, or 33 per cent, under the average of 
the counties last mentioned. A relative excess of ignorance, greater 
concentration of numbers, a low proportion of the leisured classes, and 
employment in dispersed manufactures, appear therefore to be the con- 
comitants of the excess of crime everywhere but in the metropolitan 
counties, where its surprisingly small excess, though it may in some 
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degree be owing to the preventive character of its superior police, offers 
a high testimony in favour of the general conduct of its more instructed 
population. 

If, now, we descend one step from these large results, and divide each 
of these great districts into two portions, according to the greater or less 
amount of, at least, rudimentary instruction, which prevails amongst 
its inhabitants, we shall find the general conclusions at which we have 
arrived corroborated by the results of this analysis wherever we apply 
it. And that the instruction test is the wand to employ for effecting 
this new combination must be obvious, if it be regarded as the best 
available indication, under the existing circumstances of society, of 
the relative degree of attention which the mass of the population has 
received from the more educated classes in each district, or of a superior 
energy of character and independence of circumstances hereditary in 
the inhabitants of a whole district. A faltering of the figures to declare 
in favour of the counties of most instruction occurs scarcely anywhere 
but among the northern and midland mining and manufacturing coun- 
ties, forming District VIII. Here, the lowest proportion of crime is 
found in the counties which are most notorious for their largest amount 
of factory population, viz., Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, while the most criminal are Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, and 
Leicestershire, on the whole more noted for dispersed and domestic 
manufactures. The first mentioned counties, however, are low in 
every other feature brought to account ; and yet a greater diffusion of 
instruction is seen to be the concomitant of every promising figure. 

The great superiority of the more over the less instructed portions of 
the same districts bears strong evidence to the generally good influence 
exercised by the schools represented by the several central societies, 
and supplying the chief portion of the instruction which makes the 
excess in the former ; notwithstanding their patent imperfections on 
the one hand, and the greater proportion on the other, of persons in 
easy circumstances inhabiting the more instructed counties, and exer- 
cising beneficial influences by other agencies than the school ; agencies 
which must have a share in the general result, and which must obvi- 
ously exist to the greatest extent where there appears to be the greatest 
proportion of persons of independent means. That the progress of all 
these influences is very slow, and the unapproached mass of ignorance 
very great, is as plainly indicated by the very slow decrease in the 
proportion of persons signing the marriage registers with marks; a 
test beyond all serious dispute. When persons are married, they are 
required to sign the marriage register ; if they cannot write their names, 
they sign with a mark, and the result has hitherto been that nearly 
one man in three, and one woman in two, that come to be married, sign 
with marks. "In 1844 only 67 in 100 men, and 51 in 100 women, 
wrote their names. It is probable that a few women, able perhaps 
to write letters intelligible to their friends, signed with marks; but 
this simple test leaves little doubt that 33 in 1 00 of the men, and 49 
in 100 of the women of England, at the marriageable age, are either 
quite unable to write, or write very badly* ;" so badly, I would add, 

* Report of the Registrar-General, 1846, p. 15. 
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as to be sufficient evidence, in the generality of cases that they 
cannot " read their Bibles," in the sense of the well-known wish of 
George III. ; while " many who write their names, are able to write 
little else, and writing the name is no proof of the possession of that 
stock of the elements of literary and scientific knowledge which it is 
desirable that the whole mass of a civilized nation should possess*." 
The value of the figures is proved by the consistency of the results in 
the same districts in successive years; results which indicate in the 
aggregate a progress of only 1*2 per cent, among the men, and'l"l per 
cent, among the women in 4£ years. 

The capacity to write indicates a capacity to read, and, in most cases 
at least, an occasional babit of doing so ; which, again, cannot have 
been acquired and retained without a length of time having been 
passed under influences comparatively of an improving character. In 
fact, I believe the possession of this capacity, or the absence of it, to 
mark the distinction between those who have and have not attended 
sufficiently at public day schools and at Sunday schools, to receive the 
small but yet important degree of education which the greater number 
of them can alone afford to their most constant attendants. Those 
who do not possess it, though some of them may " have been to school," 
as they will themselves say, have been in attendance but very irregu- 
larly, and to no appreciable purpose ; which all acquainted with the 
circumstances and habits of the poor will testify to be a very frequent 
case. The numbers unable to write at the age of marriage, therefore, 
represent those who yet remain in a state of primitive ignorance, in so 
far as school instruction is concerned j and it is in the familiar expe- 
rience of ministers of all denominations that these are, in most cases, 
very painfully alien, in mind if not always in person, from the minis- 
trations of the gospel. So likewise, any marked excess in the amount 
of crime brought before the assizes and quarter sessions indicates, in 
the proportion of that excess, a more wide-spread imbecility of moral 
character, with its numberless rout of unrecorded evils, great and small, 
than prevails in other parts of the country ; and a comparison of the 
several columns corroborates the conclusion which first suggests itself, 
that this imbecility prevails much in the proportion that the population 
are intellectually and socially alienated from the ministry of the gospel, 
and exposed to active temptation and mutual incitement, uncontrolled 
and uninformed by the presence, the solicitude, and the example of 
persons blessed with greater leisure and higher hopes. 

Although, by means of a comparison of these data, we plainly 
detect, in even imperfect schooling, an obviously beneficial influence, 
yet the positive facts of our criminal calendars prove but too strongly 
that this influence is, in the most important respects, overcome by others, 
which the same data very strongly indicate. The five-fold increase of 
criminal commitments for the more serious offences in England and 
Wales during the present century, while the population has not 
doubled, is not seen to occur in greatest proportion in those parts of 
the country where the police has been most improved, and where the 
augmented number of commitments would admit of explanation by the 
increase of its vigilance, and the daily improved facilities which are 

* Report of the Registrar-General, 1846, p. 15. 
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offered to every unsettled individual to find his way to the wealthier 
centres of honest or dishonest enterprise, but in those which are the 
most remote, and where the police, during this period, has under- 
gone the least alteration. A silent but extensive re-organization 
of a considerable part of society has taken place during the last 
half century in the development of its mechanical skill, and the ela 
boration of economical truths. This re-organization was made almost 
as early and as rapidly among the agricultural, as among the artisan 
population ; the " manufacturing system," indeed, was introduced 
perhaps as early in the fields as in the towns, for it consists simply in 
an employment of mechanical agency, and of the subdivision of labour 
in the production of the commodities of life to a greater extent than 
had long been customary ; a progress upon which we shall have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves, if we do not too long comparatively 
neglect every other element of progress. One effect of this re-organi- 
zation has been to make changes equally great amongst the several 
classes in their relations of neighbourhood as well as of service. The 
small farmer and the little manufacturer are no longer types of their 
several professions. The workman is no longer an artisan companion 
of his employer, perhaps domiciliated with him, and expecting, if pos- 
sessed of superior abilities, as well as industry and frugality, to succeed 
to the like position. He is no longer enjoying the bonds of neighbour- 
hood with his master ; he is now merely a labourer, an " operative." 
He is no longer a domestic, but a citizen. He is without friends more 
cultivated or better informed than himself, unless some pastoral or 
missionary light shall dawn upon his threshold, in however feeble rays ; 
and yet he is ever sensible of the distant frown, as he conceives it, of the 
Board or the Bench. Uneasiness has naturally arisen out of such a state 
of things; but happily we have, I hope, too much of truth, humanity, 
justice, and practical good sense amongst us to refrain from seeking 
some great and effective remedy for this one-sidedness of progress ; a 
remedy which shall bring the moral condition of society to fit agree- 
ment with its industrial organization. 

This is very plainly seen where the workmen are in connexion with 
the property and near to the homes of their employers, in the efforts 
made by the more public-spirited proprietors and manufacturers, pos- 
sessed of large means and Christian hearts. It is less observable where 
the producers are on a smaller scale, struggling between the old system 
and the new. It is wholly unobservable where the labourer is entirely 
unconnected with any mentionable amount of the capital, and removed 
from all neighbourhood to the home of his employer; as in the case of 
the great mass of the stockingers, hand-loom weavers, lace-makers, 
straw-plaiters, nail and lock-makers, and in some instances even miners, 
furnace-men, &c. ; while a still lower tone of morals, manners, and 
dispositions, is found wherever the women and children are extensively 
employed in the trade of the place. But a term appears to be rapidly 
approaching to the thoughtlessness which accepts the wealth procured 
by the more economical organization of society, without attempting to 
secure its foundations anew, by more united efforts to fit the labourer to 
discharge the duties of good citizenship which are expected from him, 
unguided by superiors, in his present position. 

Let it likewise be borne in mind that the rapid increase of our popu- 
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lation is not to any great extent in the rural districts, but chiefly 
in the masses employed in mining and manufacturing pursuits. Here, 
brought into close neighbourhood, and estranged from the influence of 
superior example, they are subject to temptations, hazards, and incite- 
ments far beyond those which approach the rural cottage ; ignorant and 
largely depraved, they are likewise capable of combination ; and com- 
bined, they form bodies little prepared to stoop to the exigencies of a 
reeling alternation of prosperity and adversity ; to say nothing of all 
the evils which improvidence and heathenism pour out upon themselves. 
A large section of the population of such districts are incapable even of 
spending rationally the moderate remuneration which they generally 
obtain ; if this remuneration be augmented by a peculiar demand for 
their energies, in lieu of employing them heartily, and husbanding the 
proceeds, they merely avail themselves of the opportunity to take a 
little more of present so-called enjoyment, in mere idleness and increased 
dissipation, to the positive disadvantage of their families ; a -1 when 
the demand for their labour slackens they are at once plunged into 
distress, and all of them would then willingly make ten times as much 
commodities as are wanted for the same bare subsistence, to which the 
worst of them always restrict their wives and children. 

Indeed, I have often been struck with surprise that the capitalist 
and middle classes of these districts do not exert themselves more 
heartily — say, by the agency of the day-schools — for the moral ele- 
vation of the population around them, and of the whole country, if 
only for the pecuniary advantages which would accrue to the whole, 
if such a course were general. At present, making no savings, 
a large proportion of the workmen who are well paid in times of 
good trade, make no equalization of their expenditure over succes- 
sive years; and when "bad times" come, have nothing to spend 
but in the purchase of food, if they do not receive it absolutely 
in charity from the Board of Guardians; and thus they throw each 
other out of work, in aggravation of the decrease of demand from 
other classes and other quarters ; a mutual injury which involves also 
their masters, who must pay poors-rates without limit to keep them 
in being until the return of " better times." The ordinary earnings of 
the large class to which I allude, if employed with the providence 
which is common among the inhabitants of neighbouring continental 
nations, would suffice to secure them from most of the miseries and 
degradation of " bad times," to educate their children and to keep them 
in hopeful condition. How far the best-paid mining and manufac- 
turing labourers of England are from the exercise of any such degree of 
forethought, all who know them are too painfully aware. And yet it 
would almost appear as though ignorance and degradation, like poverty 
and heathenism, must wear a garb picturesque and foreign, ere they 
can awaken our sympathies through the imagination, with sufficient 
power to stimulate us to exertion. Still there is surely some hope 
that a rational economy, if only in the parochial, county, and national 
expenditure upon pauperism and crime, will be directed in a more 
liberal outlay for popular education, to say nothing of the incalculable 
blessings which would accrue from the extension of Christian influences 
and Christian truth. 
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Comparison of the different Districts of England and Wales, with reference to Population, Meal Pro 
peril/, Persons of Independent Means, Instruction, Ignorance, Improvidence, Crime, and Savings, 
abstracted from the larger Table annexed. 
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Proportion per Cent, of Commitments above and 
below the calculated Average for all England 
and Wales on the same amount of Male Popu- 
lation of the like Ages, in 1^42, 3, 4. 


IV. North Midland and North Eastern 

Agricultural Counties, 
IV.A. Counties of least Instruction: — 


113,878 
239,048 


+31.10 
+ 14.41 


+ 2.6 
-20.6 


-3. 
-4. 


+ 11.2 
+ 24.6 


- 45.9 

- 46.7 


+ 58.3 
+38.0 


+ 1.5 
- 2.9 


+ 23.0 
+ 60.3 


+19.3 




+12.7 






Total 


352,936 


+ 19.79 


-13.1 


-3.3 


+ 20.7 


- 46.0 


+43.9 


- 1.2 


+ 48.3 


+14.8 






TV.B. Counties of most Instruction. — 


363,605 

199,338 

21,305 


+ 56.87 
+ 16.51 
+ 36.62 


-10.5 

-32.2 

30.3 


-2. 
-1. 

-8. 


- 1.5 
+15.6 
-33.4 


+ 3.9 

+ 57.9 
- 67.0 


- 6.5 

- 5.4 
+ 0.8 


-19.2 
+20.1 
+ 3.5 


- 8.4 
-14.5 


-19.6 




-10.9 




- 1.9 








Total 


583,135 


+35 98 


-18.6 | -1.1 


+ 3.7 


+ 21.9 


- 5.8 


- 4.9 


-13.9 


-15.9 






Balance on the side of least Instruction 






... | 2.2 


1 Differ-) 
< ence. > 
I 17.0 1 


67.9 






62.2 




Balance on the side of most Instruction 




16.19 


5.5 






49.17 


3.7 




30.7 


Total North Midland and North} 
Eastern Agricultural Counties ...$ 


936,056 


+ 29.98 


-16.5 


-1.7 


+ 9.5 


- 1.0 


+ 10.2 


- 3.6 


+ 8.7 


- 4.3 


V. South Midland Agricultural Coun- 
ties, with domestic Manufactures. 
V.A. Counties of least Instruction: — 


107,93e 
155,98? 
157,20? 


-11.12 
- 1.60 
+ 0.21 


-43.1 
-29.5 
-16.1 


-4. 

-4. 
o 


+ 53.0 
+ 30.2 
+ 53.8 


+ 147 8 
+ 69.0 
+ 112.5 


+ 15.1 
+ 8.8 
+ 4.6 


+ 36.9 
+49.7 
+ 17.5 


-23.0 
-43.0 
-46.2 


+21.4 




+20.0 




+ 14.2 






Total 


421,126 


- 3.36 


-28.0 


-3.6 


+45.9 


+109.5 


+ 9.0 


+ 30.5 


-39.1 


+18.2 






V.b. County of most Instruction: — 


435,982 


+2721 


+ 21.9 -1. 


+ 10.6 


+ 6.5 


- 7.3 


+ 35.8 


+ 6.3 


+37.6 






Total 


435,982 


+ 27.21 


+ 21.9 | -1. 


+ 10.6 


+ 6.5 


- 7.3 


+35.8 


+ 6.3 


+ 37.6 






Balance on the side of least Instruction 






... ) 3.6 


I Differ- 1 
< ence. \ 
1 35-3 ' 










19.4 


Balance on the side of most Instruction 




3057 


49.9 | ... 


103.0 


16.3 


4.7 


45.4 




Total South Midland Agricultural} 


867,108 


+ 12.18 


- 2.5 | -2.2 


+37.3 


+ 55.2 


+ 0.9 


+38.1 


-15.9 


+28.1 


VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agri- 
cultural and Minim Counties. 
VI. A. Coutities of least Instruction: — 


515,283 
396,320 
134,355 


-31.32 

-27.17 
-18.44 


+ 4.9 

-20.7 
-30.4 


-2. 
—6. 
-3. 


+39.3 
+ 26.1 
+ 53.3 


- 32.3 

- 30.0 

- 38.8 


+ 3.4* 
+ 12.3 
-31.3* 


- 6.5 
+ 38.8 
-32.4 


-65.3 
-50.7 
-56.7 


-55.7 




-61.2 




-12.1 






Total 


1,045,958 


-28.09 


- 9.3 


-3.7 


+ 36.8 


- 32.4 


+ 1.1* 


+ 2.3 


-58.7 


-51.3 






VLB. County of most Instruction: — 


341,279 


-2648 


- 5.1 


+ 0.6 


+ 11.8 


- 12.7 


-36.7 


-29.2 


- 4.0 


-54.1 






Total 


341,279 


-26.48 


- 5.1 


+ 0.6 


+ 11.8 


- 12.7 


-36.7 


-29.2 


- 4.0 


-54.1 






Balance on the side of least Instruction 








4.3 


, Differ- -I 
} ence. > 
l 25.0) 


- 19.7 










Balance on the aide of most Instruction 




1.61 


4.2 I ... 




37.8* 


31.5 


62.7 


2.8 


Total Western (and chiefly Celtic) > 
Agricultural and Mining Counties j 


1,387,237 


-27.70 


- 8.3 j -2.8 


+30.9 


- 27.6 


- 8.8 


- 5.5 


-45.2 


-51.9 



• For the reasons stated in the note on columns 46-8 of the Table in the Appendix, I am convinced that the bastardy in these distriets is 
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Divisions. 


Inha- 
bitants. 


Heal 
Property. 


lealized 
Proper- 
ties. 


Progress 
of 1.1- 
truction 


Ignorance. 


mprnvi- 

arntMar. 
riae.es. 


Bastardy. 


Fan- 
jerism. 


Savings. 


'riminal 
Commit- 
ments. 


DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES— 

Continued. 
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Proportion per Cent, of Real Property Assessed 
to the Income Tax in 1-43, above and below 
the Average to the like Population in England 
and Wales. 
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Proportion per Cent of the Men signing the 
Marriage Register with Marks in 1844, above 
and below the Average of all Eneland and 
Wales upon the like Number of Marriages. 


Proportion per Cent, of Marriages nnder 91 Years 
<.f Age in 1844, above and below the Average of 
all England and Wales, upon the like Number 
of Marriages. 
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VII. Northern Agricultural and 

Mining Counties. 

VILa. Counties of least Instruction: — 


56,454 
204,122 
324,284 


+ 9.84 
-12 60* 
- 4.58 


+43.7 

+ 11.6 
- 9.4 


-1. 
-1. 

-4. 


-36.2 
-31.4 
-29.1 


- 38.1 

- 43.2 

- 26.3 


+37.8 

+ 26.1 
-15.9 


+ 18.9 
-10.6 
-11.9 


-70.9 
+ 10.5 
-69.6 


-66.3 




-23.4 




-49.0 






Total 


584,860 


- 6.02 


+ 3.0 


-27 


-30.4 


- 32.3 

- 25.7 

- 31.9 

- 8.1 


+ 2.6 


- 8.4 


-36.2 


-41.8 






VII.b. Counties of most Instruction: — 


178,038 
233,257 
250,278 


- 5.21 
+ 12.69* 
-14.25 


+S2.1 
+ 16.7 
- 2.0 


-1. 
-3. 


-52.1 
-37.1 
-51.3 


+70.3 
+ 1.9 
+ 1.2 


-31.1 

- 8.4 

- 1.0 


-23.2 
+ 83.6 
+ 18.7 


-68.2 


East Riding (with city and") 


-23.4 
-46.3 






Total 


661,573 


- 048 


+ 13.8 


-1.3 


-45.1 


— 23.2 


+ 19.1 


-11.8 


+ 30.3 


-43.8 






Balance on the side of least Instruction 








1.4 


, Differ- > 
I ence. > 
I 14.7' 


10.1 


16.5 








Balance on the side of most Instruction 




5.54 


10.8 








3.4 


66.5 


2.0 


Total Northern Agricultural and") 


1,246,433 


- 3.08 


+ 8.7 


-1.9 


-S8.2 


- 26.9 


+ 11.3 


-10.2 


- 0.9 


-42.8 


VIII. Northern and Midland Mining 

and Manufacturing Counties^. 
VIII.a . Counties of least Instruction:— 


395,660 

1,667,054 

1,154,101 

510,504 

233,336 


-11.45 
-13.74 
-12.69* 
-11.33 

+ 5.87 


-23.8 
-28.9 
-33.4 
-42.9 
-20.0 


-4. 
+ 1. 
-3. 


+ 0.4 
+ 22.1 
+17.9 
+31.3 
+ 37.3 


+ 39.6 

+ 7.8 
+ 67.8 
+ S4.0 
+ 17.2 


+40.3 

+ 28.8 
+ 5.3 
+10.2 
- 7.3 


-30.0 
-14.5 
-19.6 

-25.8 
-12.2 


- S.5 
-19.7 
-34.9 
-S6.5 
+ 12.9 


+34.5 




+ 10.1 




-23.4 




+ 22.7 




+ 54.7 






Total 


3,960,655 


-11.74 


-31.0 


-0.9 


+21.5 


+ 29.6 


+ 18.1 


-18.9 


-22.7 


+ 6.9 






VIII.B Counties of most Instruction: — 


272,217 
431,383 
401,715 
215,867 
249,910 


- 6.08 
-10.85 
+ 9.11 
+ 18.00 
-15.26 


-31.9 
+32.3 
-20.3 

-27.7 
-31.2 


-4. 
—2. 

-i! 

-2. 


-13.6 
-13.2 

+ 0.2 
- 2.8 
+ 1.9 


+ 9.5 
- 5.1 
+ 0.1 
+ 110.6 

+ 58.4 


+20.6 
- 9.5 
-23.7 
+ 6.9 
-46.8 


-44.4 
- 3.0 
-23.9 
+ 18.1 
-26.0 


-18.0 

+ 25.4 
-22.1 
-43.2 
+ 12.8 


-32.7 




+ 54.0 




+39.0 




+ 40.3 




-12.5 






Total 


1,571,092 


- 1.63 


-10.6 


-1.8 


- 5.6 


+ 267 


+ 4.1 


-15.1 


- 5.7 


+ 22.5 






Balance on the side of least Instruction 










r Differ- ) 
< ence. > 
I 27.1 1 










15.6 


Balance on th e side of most Instruction 




10.11 


20.4 


.9 


2.9 


14.0 


8.8 


17.0 




Total Northern and Midland Mining ") 
and Manufacturing Counties ) 


5,531,747 


- 8.87 


-25.2 


- .9 


+ 14.9 


+ 28.9 


+ 14.6 


-17.8 


-17.9 


+11.2 



much understated •. the evidence of the marriage registers in Ifl*JO showed Soiuh Wales then to stand + 1S7-V North Wales + 23-5, and Mon- 
mouthshire + 6.V3: making Wales and Monmouthshire together + 83*5, and the difference in favour of Cornwall 121*0 percent., a proportion 
which 1 believe still to approximate to the truth. 

* The real property and crime of the several ridings of Yorkshire appear to be the same, simply because the returns are made only for the 
whole of that county without distinguishing the ridings, though each of them is equal to some of the whole counties. 

t It is very difficult to divide these counties into separate groups ; but the greater crime going with the more southern, speaks favourably in 
this one respect for the factory districts, though the general result is very unfavourable to the manufacturing. t 
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I have to acknowledge the use in this paper of the precise law of 
the correction required for the age of criminals so clearly and well esta- 
blished by Mr. Neison, in his paper on Criminal Statistics, read before 
this Section at its last meeting at Southampton. That paper arose, I 
apprehend, out of discussions in the Statistical Society of London, early 
in the same year, upon a paper which did not contain this correction, 
where it was absolutely requisite. The error, obvious to any one 
accustomed to investigate the laws of mortality, or to reduce observa- 
tions made towards the improvement of any kindred branch of know- 
ledge, was at once corrected by our colleague. The mathematical truth 
involved in this correction so warmly enlisted all the vigour of his 
powerful mind, however, as to absorb a considerable proportion of the 
discussion in a counter demonstration that there must be other antece- 
dents and concomitants of criminal conduct than the mere arrival at a 
certain period of life, the influences of which must be eliminated 
before it could safely be asserted that " crime was a mere question of 
age," or, in other words, that a penchant for hanging and one for 
marrying, if not identical, were at all events pursuing a closely 
parallel course, and were therefore of kindred character. This course 
of the discussion I think prevented our doing justice to the much 
earlier labours in this field of Mr. Samuel Redgrave, of the Home 
Office, brought before the Statistical Society in 1836*, and since con- 
tinued in the Tables of Criminal Offenders annually laid before Parlia- 
ment, .and those of my former colleague, Mr. R. "W. Rawson, who elabo- 
rated these returns, in comparison with the population of the whole 
country, and the criminal returns of other countries, in two important 
papers submitted, respectively, to this Section in 1839, and to* the 
Statistical Society in 1840t. I may perhaps be permitted, therefore, 
as an act of justice to an old associate, and one still labouring 
for us and with us, although at the antipodes, to mention that his 
paper read before this Section in 1839 suggests the same corrections 
for the influences of age and sex which have been more recently 
established, with this only difference, that he had not the materials 
to produce the law with that accuracy to which it has now been 
brought. 

" The following," he says, " is the proportion of offenders annually 
committed to the population at each interval of age, adding to the 
number under 16 one-fifth of the number between 16 and 20, and taking 
away, from that between 21 and 30, one-tenth, in order to equalize the 
periods of comparison : — 

No. of Offences annually Proportion of 

committed on the Offences to the 

average of the fire years. Population. 

Under 17 2,539 or one offence in 2,432 individuals. 

From 17 to 21 6,468 „ 232 „ 

„ 22 „ 30 6,997 „ 305 „ 

„ 31 „ 40 3,184 „ 561 „ 

„ 41 „ 50 1,501 „ 941 „ 

„ 51 „ 60 703 „ 1,410 

Above 60 319 „ 3,391 „ 

* Proceedings of the Statistical Society of London, p. 169. 

f Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society of London, October, 1839 j and 
January, 1841. 
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" This table, it must be borne in mind, does not serve to show the 
positive frequency of crime, but merely its relative frequency at diffe- 
rent ages; because it may be presumed that the ages of offenders not 
arrested or summarily convicted, do not materially differ from those of 
offenders committed for trial. There is, also, a circumstance which will 
in some degree disturb the above proportions. The number of persons 
employed abroad in the army and at sea will considerably diminish the 
proportion remaining at home, and liable to the commission of crime, 
between 18 and 35 ; therefore the tendency to crime between those 
ages will be even higher than that above shown, and a corresponding 
influence will be exerted upon the other periods of life. 

" Comparing, however, the two sexes with each other, it is found 
that while the average relation is 82"8 males to 17'2 females, it is 2-7 
per cent, greater among males under 12 ; 2 - 3 per cent, greater between 
12 and 16, and 1*7 per cent, greater between 17 and 21. Between 
22 and 30 it is within a small fraction of the average, but between 31 
and 40 it is 2 - 4 per cent, in excess on the side of the females, and from 
41 to 60, 5*9 per cent. Above 60 the excess diminishes to 2 - -9 per 
cent. 

Difference of the proportion of Males 
compared with the Average. 



Under 12 


Males. 
.... 85-5 .... 


Females. 


Excess, 


Deficiency. 


From 12 to 16 ... 


. .. 85-1 .... 


14-9 


2-3 




„ 17 ,.21 .. 


.... 84-5 .... 


15-5 


1-7 




„ 22 „ 30 
„ 31 „ 40 ... 


.... 83-0 

.... 80'4 .... 


17-0 

19-6 


-2 


2'4 


„ 41 „ 50 ... 


.... 769 


23-1 





S-9 


„ 51 „ 60 ... 


.... 77-0 


23-0 





5'8 




.... 79-9 







2-9 



Average 82-8 17-2" 



All these endeavours are now, however, superseded by the accurate 
calculation of Mr. Neison. — 





Ratio per cent, of Criminals 


Number of the Population to 


Excess 




to the Population yearly. 


which there is one crime 


per cent. 


Ages. 




yearly. 


of Crime 












among 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Under 15 


•0494 


•0080 


20247 


12500-0 


475-1 


15—20 


•6841 


•1495 


146-2 


668-9 


350-7 


20—25 


•7702 


•1459 


129-8 


770-4 


493-3 


25—30 


•5989 


•1141 


1670 


876-4 


424-8 


30—40 


•3794 


•0817 


263-6 


12240 


364-3 


40—50 


•2504 


•0643 


399-4 


1555-2 


289-4 


50—60 


•1694 


•0466 


590'3 


2145-9 


265-2 


60 and upwards. 


•0813 


•0186 


12300 


5373-5 


336-8 



This first correction shows us the relative degree in which each 
age and each sex succumb under evil influences, to such a course 
of conduct as brings them before the higher tribunals of their country, 
on some charge or other. It is a most important step to have made ; 
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but it is such, far less for itself, than for the way which it opens to 
more refined observation, more detailed analyses, more careful com- 
parisons, and more elaborate recombinations of their results. Unfortu- 
nately, its author's own first employment of it has not been very 
happy ; for two different errors of process in its use infect with a con- 
siderable per centage of error every one of his conclusions; and I 
have therefore foregone with regret the use of some of his figures, in 
new combinations, which I had proposed to make, with due acknow- 
ledgments, in one of my columns. This slip of so able a mathematician 
does but make me more strongly of opinion that the vulgar habit of 
keeping our original facts clearly arranged under their right names 
is still essential to the profitable progress of statistics, and to their 
general trustworthiness in public estimation. 

For instance, to resolve the number of commitments into one 
homogeneous element called crime, conceals from view the great 
assumption involved in our dealing as we do with these figures, which 
may and do mean very different things in different localities; and 
until an amount of time and labour shall have been spent in reducing 
the several classes of offenders, in dissimilar localities, into a proper form 
of comparison with each other, and the ages of the parties committed 
have been supplied, we can have only a general confidence in the present 
use of the figures, which necessarily assumes what is necessarily impos- 
sible, that the criminals in each separate locality have been guilty in 
the like proportions of the like offences. How many Londoners, for 
instance, will be committed for poaching, or Birminghamites for 
smuggling? And yet, in the present state of our materials, it is to 
some extent necessary to assume that temptation is everywhere equal, 
the law and the police everywhere the same, and the difference between 
the different districts the result merely of the varying degree of self- 
control possessed by the general population. This latter is, I believe, 
more nearly the case than would at the first glance be imagined; 
but it will require many laborious hours on materials yet uncollected 
to prove it exhaustively. 

That process certainly is not exhaustive which compares only cases 
in which one or two elements are in great excess or extreme defi- 
ciency. Every various combination of all of them must be tested. 
Even when one element, wherever in excess, seems to be accompanied 
by the deficiency of another in a greater number of cases, this is no 
proof that the excess and deficiency are in the relationship of cause 
and effect. To prove even that two elements are invariably linked 
together requires that their concomitance shall be shown, under the 
deficiency, or comparative deficiency, of each and every other element; 
and any one may readily perform this operation foi himself with the 
figures contained in the accompanying tables, to the discovery, I think, 
of more elements concomitant with a comparative deficiency of com- 
mittals for trial, than have been brought to view in the paper read at 
our last meeting at Southampton. And though a greater prevalence 
of rudimentary education may most commonly be accompanied by a 
comparatively small amount of crime, yet we shall not generally agree 
in the conclusion that an examination of any figures can " render 
manifest the powerful influence which even the simple qualification 
of individuals being able to affix their signatures, with or without 
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marks, has on the amount of crime in the various districts of the 
country." 

I conceive, however, that the figures here adduced bear conclusive 
evidence to the fact of the immediate alliance of all the moral evils of 
which we can yet obtain statistical cognizance with ignorance; and 
that this ignorance is the denser and more wide spread wherever there 
is the least active intervention of persons blessed with means, educa- 
tion, and a missionary spirit, to make an aggressive movement upon 
the moral evils by which they are surrounded, and which it is part of the 
earthly trial of every Christian to combat with patient and affectionate 
labour, in addition to the part which he has to bear in whatever plan 
of co-operation for conveying the first rudiments of instruction may be 
instituted by the national councils. The dream of our indolent and 
fanciful humour that ignorance and innocence must still continue in 
the alliance celebrated in Arcadia, yet hangs about some of the most 
wealthy and least accessible portions of Society. It is no waste of 
time, therefore, to heap fact upon fact before parties who are influential 
even in their inactivity; for it is really a matter of serious doubt 
whether the sort of education to which many of them help their poorer 
neighbours in this misgiving spirit, be not of negative value. An 
important light upon this subject is derivable from a comparison of the 
progress of instruction among the persons found in our gaols, with the 
progress of instruction among the population at large. To this end a 
careful analysis has been made of the educational and other evidence 
contained in the tables of criminal offenders ; adopting the same divi- 
sion into districts and the same subdvision of them, which has hereto- 
fore been employed. 

I would first, however, beg to put on record the tables which bear 
evidence to the statements already advanced. They present the results 
of a careful comparison of the existing numerical evidence. It will not 
be difficult to raise doubts as to the value to be attached to them ; and 
if these doubts be raised with the view of pursuing the investigation 
yet further by legitimate steps, the writer will be the first to join in 
their echo. But he cannot promise much sympathy with objections 
unaddressed to the cause of truth, or directed to discrediting the 
inductions drawn with the greatest care from the only existing 
evidence, merely to raise or keep up the credit of others obtained with 
less regard to correctness of fact or process, because they may happen 
to throw a more favourable light on a favourite hypothesis, — an abuse 
to which statistics are peculiarly liable, from the practical bearing of 
all their results being more readily perceived than their value as con- 
tributions towards yet higher truths is popularly appreciated. In this 
character, however, they resist all attempts to depose them from their 
position of nearest approximation to truth, until superseded by the 
really more advanced labours of abler and happier enquirers. 
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Comparison of the different Districts of England and Wales, in respect to the 

Ignorance, its Providence and 
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Column 1. 

I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime 
Counties. 

I. a. Counties of Least Instruction: — 


2 

299,753 
355,004 
176,043 


3 

31.9 
34.1 
27.2 


4 

—25.8 
—20.7 
—36.7 


5 

7.5 

6.4 
5.4 


6 

11.9 
10.0 
10.9 


7 

9.7 
10.6 
11.1 


8 

£ 

1616910.54 

944206.97 

1914942.34 
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829,800 


32.5 


—24.4 


66 


10.9 


10.3 


4476059.85 








I. b. Counties of Most Instruction: — 


548,337 
533,460 


56.0 
32.2 


+ 27.9 
-25.1 


6.6 
7.9 


8.7 
10.2 


10.2 
13.0 


2957808.19 
2877559.52 














1,081,797 


41.4 


— 3.7 


7.2 


9.4 


11.5 


5835367.71 








Total Southern Agricultural andMaritime 


1,911,597 


37.0 


-13.9 


69 


9.6 


11.0 


10311427.66 








II. South Midland and Eastern Agri- 
cultural Counties. 

II. a. Counties of Least Instruction, 
being the Eastern Counties: — 


316,073 
164,459 
412,664 
344,979 
68,549 


32.5 
28.1 
31.9 
35 2 
24.6 


-24.4 
—34.6 
-25.8 
-18.1 
-42.8 


5.6 
5.8 
6.6 
5.9 
60 


13.9 
13.9 
12.2 
14.8 
14.5 


10.0 
8.9 

11.8 
9.3 
9.2 


1699548.81 

887115.36 

2225968.62 

1860866.05 

315821.67 






















1 ,295,724 


327 


-23.9 


5.7 


13.6 


10.2 


6989320.51 








II. b. Counties of Most Instruction, 
being the South Midland Counties: — 


258,733 
161,643 
161,147 


29.6 
33.4 
335 


-31.1 
-22.3 
—22.1 


5.1 
5.9 
7.2 


14.1 
12.9 
13.2 


10.8 
10.7 
10.2 


1395642.80 
871925.45 
869249.96 


















681,523 


32.1 


-26.3 


5.9 


13.6 


10.6 


3136818.21 








Total — South Midland and Eastern 


1,877,247 


32.4 


-24.6 


5.8 


13.6 


10.4 


10126138.72 








III. Metropolitan Counties', both in the 
highest scale of Instruction. 


1,676,636 

582,678 


873.6 
120.0 


+ 1981.6 
+ 179.0 


9.9 
7.6 


1.1 
4.4 


20.0 
16.2 


8504600.04 
314S048.45 










2,159,314 


330.1 


+ 667.7 


9.3 


2.0 


18.9 


11647648.49 
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Property. 


Realized Properties. 


Progress of Instruction. 


Ignorance. 
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ctuel Annual Value of Real Pre 
perty assessed to the Property an 
Ineome Tax in each County, fo 
the Year ending April, 1843. 


roportion per Cent, of Real Pre 
perty in 1843, above and helo 
the Average to the like Popnlalio 
throughout England and Wales. 


alculated Number of Persons 
Independent Means which shoul 
be found in Proportion to th 
Population in l8u,outhe Averag 
of all England and Wales. 
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roportion per Cent, of Persons 
Independent Means in 1841, abov 
and below the Average ot a 
England and Wales upon the lik 
Population. 
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xcess or Deficiency per Cent. 
the Men Signing the Marriag 
Register with Marks in 1844, a 
compared with 1830—40. 


alculated Number of Men Signin 
the Marriage Register with Mark 
which should have been found i 
1844. on the Average of a 
England and Wales upon Ihe lik 
Number of Marriages. 


is 
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roportion per Cent, of Men Signii 
the Marriage Register wil 
Marks in 1844, above and brio 
the Average of all England an 
Wales upon the like Number 
Marriages. 
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11 


12 
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14 


15 


16 
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18 


19 
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1,676,099 


+ 3.27 


8404.08 


8,915 


+ 6.1 


33. 


30. 


-3. 


681.40 


630 


- 75 




917,077 


— 2 87 


9953.14 


11,762 


+ 18.1 


32. 


29. 


-3. 


959.16 


852 


— 11.1 




1,661,447 


-13.24 


4907.63 


5,589 


+ 13.9 


34. 


36. 


+ 2. 


382.23 


421 


+ 10.1 




4,255,523 


- 4.93 


23264.85 


26,266 


+ 12.9 


32.6 


30.5 


-2.1 


2022.79 


1,903 


- 5.9 




2,907,606 


- 1.69 


15373.56 


18,629 


+ 21.1 


28. 


27. 


— 1. 


1287.53 


1,067 


-17.1 




2,589,377 


— 10.01 


14956.46 


20,353 


+ 36.0 


28. 


29. 


+ 1. 


1426.73 


1,257 


-11.9 




5,496,983 


— 5.79 


30330.02 


38,982 


+ 28.5 


27.8 


27.8 




2714.26 


2,324 


— 14.3 




9,752,506 


- 5.42 


53594.87 


65,248 


+ 21.7 


29.8 


38.9 


—0.9 


4737.05 


4,227 


-10.8 




1,717,825 


+ 1.07 


S833.61 


7,499 


-16.1 


48. 


46. 


-2. 


762.85 


1,083 


+ 42.0 




1,102,415 


+ 24.27 


4610.89 


3,826 


-17.0 


48. 


43. 


— 5. 


442.59 


591 


+ 33.5 




2,327,371 


+ 4.55 


11569.73 


10,358 


-10.4 


45. 


45. 




989.99 


1,367 


+ 38.1 




1,935,610 


+ 4.02 


9672.07 


7,403 


—2.3.4 


50. 


46. 


— 4. 


702.17 


1,000 


+ 42.4 




401,684 


+ 27.19 


1641.52 


1,157 


-29.5 


46. 


45. 
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135.63 
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+ 38.0 




7,484,905 


+ 7.09 


36327.82 


30,243 


-16.7 


47.7 


45.2 


-2.5 


3033.23 


4,228 


+ 39.3 




1,424,558 


+ 2.08 
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5,996 


-17.3 
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41. 
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627 93 
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+ 26.5 




1,025,421 


+ 17.60 


4531.94 


3,857 


-14.9 
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382.56 
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4518.03 
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+ 5.7 


40. 
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+ 2. 


418.25 
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+ 28.6 




3,417,454 


+ 8.94 


16303.99 


14,<S32 


-10.2 


41.2 


39.2 


-2.0 


1328.74 


1,608 


+ 21.0 




10,902,359 


+ 7.66 


62631.81 


44,875 


-14.7 


45.6 


43.4 


-2.2 


4361.97 


5,836 


+ 33.8 




11,345,851 


+ 33.41 


44203.67 


76,369 


+ 72.7 


13. 


13. 




5215.04 


2,102 


-59.7 




2,939,06S 


— 6.49 


16336.37 


24,530 


+ 50.1 


16. 


15. 


— 1. 


1694.76 


793 


-53 2 




14,284,919 


+ 22.64 


60540.04 


100,899 


+ 66 6 


13.6 


13.6 
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6909'80 


2,S95 


-58.1 
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Comparison of the different Districts of England and Wales, in respect to the 

Ignorance, its Providence and 



Divisions. 


Improvident Marriages. 


Bastardy — 1830. 


Bastardy — 




DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES 


Calculated Number of Marriages 
under 21 Years of Age which would 
be found in the like Number of 
Marriages on the Average of all 
England and Wales in 1644. 
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Proportion per Cent, of Marriages 
of Men under Si Years of Age 
above and below the Average on 
the like Number of Marriages in 
1844 in all England and Wales. 


Calculated Number of Baptisms 
which should have been of Illegiti- 
mate Childrpn on lite Average of 
the like Number of Baptisms in 
1830 in England and Wales. 


Number of Baptisms of Illegitimate 
Children Registered in 1830, in 
the Parish Registers brought to 
account in tbe Enumeration Ab- 
stracts of 1*31 
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Calculated Number of Illegitimate 
Children to the Total Number of 
Registered Births on the Average 
of all England and Wales in 1841. 




I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime 
Counties. 

I. a. Counties of Least Instruction ; — 


20 

80.01 

123.27 

49.12 


21 

83 

77 
62 


22 

+ 3.7 
—60.1 
+ 26.1 


23 

431.61 
474.33 
234.06 


24 

379 

366 
205 


25 

— 12.2 
-24.9 

— 12.4 


26 

611.32 
695.19 
346.99 


















252.40 


222 


-12.0 


1140.00 


940 


-17.5 


1653.50 








I. B. Counties of Most Instruction : — 


166.47 
183.36 


98 

84 


-40.9 
—54.3 


744.39 
699.89 


582 
588 


-21.8 
-16.0 


1108.72 
1037.95 














348.83 


182 


—47.9 


1444.28 


1,170 


— 19.0 


2146.67 








Total — Southern Agricultural and Mari- 


601.23 


404 


-32.8 


2684.28 


2,110 


-18.3 


3800.17 




II. South Midland and Eastern Agri' 
cultural Counties. 

II. A. Counties of Least Instruction, 
being the Eastern Counties ; — 


98.04 
56.8S 
127.23 
90.24 
17.43 


115 
115 
164 
125 
37 


+ 17.3 
+ 103.8 
+ 28.9 
+ 38.6 
+ 115.1 


434.81 
246.60 
634.99 
457.11 
84.05 


408 
187 
648 
309 

75 


- 6.2 
-24.1 
+ 2.0 
—32.4 

+ 10.8 


669.39 
401.83 
824.70 
677.32 
138.92 














389.82 
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+ 42.7 


1857.56 
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-12.4 


2712 16 








II. b. Counties of Most Instruction, 
being the South Midland Counties : — 


67.85 
49.16 
53.75 

170.76 


117 
53 
62 


+ 73.4 
+ 7.8 
- 3.3 


346.72 
244.92 
233.64 


341 
221 
244 


- 1.6 

— 9.7 
+ 4.4 


483.83 
345.78 
375.89 
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—30.1 


825.28 


806 


— 2.0 


1205.60 








Total — South Midland and Eastern Agri- 


560.58 


778 


+ 38.8 


2682.84 


2,433 


- 9.3 


3917.66 




III. Metropolitan Counties, both in the 
highest scale of Instruction. 


670.22 
217.80 


249 
84 


-62.8 
-61.6 


1857.12 
682.52 


905 
309 


—51.3 

—56.6 


3312.46 
1263.84 














888.03 


333 


-62.5 


2539.64 


1,214 


-62.2 


4576.30 
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1842. 


Pauperism. 


Savings. 


Criminal Commitments. 




tual Number ol Illegitimate 
( hildren which are plainly de. 
[ected in Ihe Registry of Births 
Tor 1842 by the detective nature of 
the entries 


nportion per Cent, of Illegitimate 
Children abi-ve and below the 
Average ofall England and Wales, 
in the Year 184?, upon the like 
Number of Registered Births. 


ilcutated Number of Paupers 
which should be lound in Propor- 
tion to the Population in 1841, on 
the Average of ell England and 
Wales. 
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roportion per Cent, of Paupers 
Relieved in the first quarter of 
1841 above and below the Average 
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the like Population. 
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roportion percent, of Deposits in 
Saving.* Banks, 20th Nov., 1844, 
above and below the Average on 
the like Population in England 

and Wales in 184 1. 


mitments to Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions in all Eneland and 
Wales in Three Years, in 1842, 
1843, and 1144, out ofa Male Popu- 
lation of the like Number & Ages. 


[.'tual Annual Commitments to 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions on 
the Average of the Three Years, 
1842, 1843, and 1844, Males. 


roportion per Lent. 01 commit- 
ments above and below the calcu- 
lated Average for all England and 
Wales oo the same Amount of 
Male Papulation of the like Ages. 
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30 
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35 


36 
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615 


+ 0.6 


20707.15 


29,619 


+ 43.0 


481,404 


444,086 


— 7.7 


419.76 


405.67 


- 3.4 




663 


— 4.6 


24917.54 


30,440 


+ 22.2 


570,137 


577,185 


+ 1.2 


516.99 


510.33 


- 1.3 




346 


— 0.2 


15558.14 


22,248 


+ 43.0 


281,119 


440,201 


+ 56.6 


233.16 


183.33 


— 19.2 




1,624 


— 1 1 


61182.83 


82,307 


+ 34.5 


1,332,660 


1,461,472 


+ 9.6 


1169.91 


1099.33 


- 6.0 




964 


-13.0 


49570.95 


50,113 


+ 1.1 


880,630 


1,008,745 


+ 14.5 


808.04 


981.36 


+ 21.4 




787 


—24.2 


39871.34 


40,199 


+ 0.8 


856,737 


1,596,923 


+ 86.4 


724.33 


547.00 


—•M.7 




1,751 


-18.4 


89442.29 


90,312 


+ 0.9 


1,737,367 


2,605,668 


+ 49.9 


1532.37 


1528.36 


— .26 




3,375 


-11.2 


150625.12 


172,619 


+ 14.6 


3,070,027 


4.067,140 


+ 32.4 


2702.28 


2627.69 


- 2.8 




804 


+ 20.1 


29167.31 


40,740 


+ 36.2 


506,007 


387,080 


—23.6 


438.38 


491.33 


+ 12.3 




431 


+ 7.3 


15926.25 


20,305 


+ 27.5 


264,121 


146,420 


— 44.5 


243.09 


228.00 


- 6.2 




1,214 


+ 47.2 


31813.70 


41,255 


+ 29.6 


662,739 


564,395 


— 14.8 


568.10 


660.33 


+ 16.2 




534 


-21.2 


29732.26 


44,599 


+ 50.0 


554,037 


479,261 


-13.5 


501.83 


642.23 


+ 27.9 
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-23.9 


5150.1'0 


5,609 


+ 8.9 


94,030 


63,234 


-32.7 


85.78 


59.67 


— 30.4 




3,089 


+ 13.9 


111789.82 


152,508 


+ 36.4 


2,080,934 


1,640,390 


-21.1 


1837.18 


2081.56 


+ 13.3 




525 


+ 8.5 


21616.40 


36,250 


+ 67.7 


415,525 


441,532 


+ 6.2 


372.93 


416.34 


+ 11.6 




385 


+ 11.4 


13097.96 


19,245 


+ 46.9 


259,592 


313,906 


+ 20.9 


235.69 


266.00 


+ 12.9 




410 


+ 9.1 


17642.53 


20,998 


+ 19.0 


258,802 


387,228 


+ 49.6 


235.36 


258.00 


+ 9.6 




1,320 


+ 9.5 


52356.89 


76,493 


+ 46.1 


933,919 


1,142,666 


+ 22.3 


843.98 


940.34 


+ 11.4 




4,409 


+ 12.6 


164146.71 


229,001 


+ 39.5 


3,014,858 


2,783,056 


— 7.6 


2681.16 


3021.90 


+ 12.7 




1,697 


—48.8 


77978 13 


68,579 


-12.0 


2,532,078 


1,603,613 


+ 18.8 


2379.33 


2263.44 


— 4.9 




657 


— 4ao 


47504.08 


41,170 


— 13.3 


935,781 


7»a,011 


—15.2 


840 22 


1321.30 


+ 57.3 




2,364 


— 48.5 


125482.21 


109,749 


— 12.5 


3,467,859 


5,396,524 


+ 55.6 


3219.55 


3584.74 


+ 11.3 
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[Sept. 



Comparison of the different Districts of England and Wales, in respect to the 

Ignorance, its Providence and 



Features of Social 
Organization. 



DISTIUCTS AND COUNTIES. 
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Proportion 
per Cent, to whole 

Population 
engaged in 



153 
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VS. 
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Column 1. 

IV. North Midland and North Eastern 
Agricultural Counties. 

IV. A. Counties of Least Instruction, 
being the North Midland Counties: — 

Hereford 

Shropshire 

Total — Least Instruction 

IV. b. Counties of Most Instruction, 
being the North Eastern Counties : — 

Lincolnshire 

Northamptonshire 

Rutlandshire 

Total — Most Instruction 

Total — North Midland andNorth Eastern 
Agricultural Counties 

V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, 

with Domestic Manufactures. 

V. a. Counties of Least Instruction : — 

Bedfordshire 

Buckinghamshire 

Hertfordshire 

Total — Least Instruction 

V. b. Counties of Most Instruction: — 

Somersetshire 

Total — Most Instruction 

Total — South Midland Agricultural 
Counties, with Domestic Manufactures 

VI. Western {and chiefly Celtic) Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties. 

VI. a. Counties of Least Instruction : — 

South Wales 

North Wales 

Monmouthshire 

Total — Least Instruction 



113,878 
239,048 



20.6 
27.8 



-52.1 
-35.3 
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14.6 

11.7 



9.9 
11.9 



614274.21 
12S9459.09 



352,926 



25.0 



-41.8 



8.1 



12.6 



11.2 



1903733.30 



362,602 

199,228 

21,302 



21.7 
30 6 
22.3 



—49.5 
-28.8 
—48.1 



15.9 
12.9 
15.6 



9.6 

13.5 

9.2 



1955927.04 

1074664.32 

114906 03 



583,132 



24.2 



-43.7 



14.8 



10.9 



3145497.39 



936,058 



24.5 



-43.0 



7.1 



14.0 



11.0 



5049230.69 



107,936 
155,983 
157,207 



36.4 
33.0 
39.0 



-15.3 
-23.2 



13.8 
14.0 
12.8 



18.3 

12.6 
12.8 



582222.21 
841394.60 
847997.03 



421,126 



36 2 



-15.8 



5.6 



13.5 



12.9 



2271613.84 



435,982 



41.4 



— &7 



10.2 



12.9 



2351749.25 



435,982 



41.4 



3.7 



fi.6 



10.2 



12.9 



2S51749.25 



857,108 



39 1 



- 9.1 



11.8 



12.9 



4623363 09 



515,283 
396,320 
134,355 
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42.3 



-55.81 
-54.9 J 
- 1.6 
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10.3 

112.7 

6.5 



10.5 

9.0 

13.1 



2779510.18 

2137806.75 

724730.08 



1,045,958 



20.6 



-52.1 



6.7 



10.7 



10.3 



5642047.01 
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Property. 


Realized Properties. 


Progress of Instruction. 


Ignorance. 




ctual Annual Value of Real Pro- 
perty assessed to the Property and 
Income Tax in each County, for 
the Year ending April, 1843. 


roportion per Cent, of Real Pro- 
perty in 1843, above and below the 
Average to the like Population 
throughout England and Wales. 


ilculated Number of Persons of 
Independent Means which should 
be found in Proportion to the Po- 
pulation in 1841, on the Average 
of all England and Wales. 
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roportion per Cent, of Persons of 
Independent Means in 1841, above 
uid below the Average of all Eng- 
land and Wales upon the like Po- 
pulation. 
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roportion per Cent, of the Men 
Married who Signed the Marriage 
Register with Marks in the Year 
ending the 31st Dec, 1844. 


xcess or Deficiency per Cent, of 
the Men Signing the Marriage 
Register with Marks in 1844, as 
compared with 183*) — 40. 


alculated Number of Men Signing 
the Marriage Register with luarks 
which should have been found in 
1841, on the Average of all 
England and Wales upon the like 
Number of Marriage. 
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roportion per Cent, ot Men bign- 
ing the Marriage Register with 
Marks in 18*4, above and below 
the Average of all England and 
Wales upon the like Number of 
Marriages. 
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1,475,339 


+ 14.41 


6702.12 


5,816 


-20.7 


44. 


40. 


-4. 


520.14 


648 


+ 24.6 




2,280,658 


+ 19.79 


9894.88 
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-13.1 


42.4 
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-3.3 


729.75 
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+ 20.7 




2,868,339 


+ 56.87 


10166.16 
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-10.5 
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32. 
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838.78 
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- 1.5 




1,252,100 


+ 16.51 


5585.70 
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—32.2 
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+ 1. 
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+ 15.6 
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+ 36.62 
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-30.3 


28. 


20. 


—8. 


47.05 
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—38.4 




4,277,427 


+ 35.98 


16349.10 


13,303 


-18.6 


34.7 


33.6 


-1.1 


1423.82 
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6,558,085 


+ 29.88 


26243.98 


21,895 


-16.5 


37.2 


35.5 


-1.7 


2163.57 


2,358 
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517,474 


-11.12 


3026.17 
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— 1.60 
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37. 
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5,186,904 


+ 12.18 


24030.48 
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- 2.6 


43.5 


41.3 


-2.2 


2003.32 
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1,908,780 


-31.32 
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47. 


45. 


-2. 


1296.94 


1,806 
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1,556,938 


—27.17 


11111.60 
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—20.7 


47. 


41. 


—6. 


831.31 
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—18.44 


3766.87 
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-30.4 


53. 


50. 


-3. 


353.68 
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Comparison of the different Districts of England and Wales, in respect to the 

Ignorance, its Providence and 



Divisions. 


Improvident Marriages. 


Bastardy — 1830. 


Bastard}' — 




DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES 


Calculated Number of Marriages 
andervi Years of Age which would 
be found in the like Number of 
Marriages on the Average of all 
England and Wales in 1844. 
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Proportion, per Cent, of Marriages 
of Men under 91 Years of Age 
above and below the Average on 
the like Number of Marriages in 
1844 in all England and Wales. 


Calculated Number of Baptisms 
which should have been of Illegiti- 
mate Children 00 the Average of 
the like Number of Baptisms in 
1830 in England and Walea. 


Number of Baptisms of Illegitimate 
Children, Registered in I830, m 
the i'arisb Registers, brought to 
account in the Enumeration Ab- 
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Calculated Number of Illegitimate 
Children to the Total Number of 
Registered Births on the Average 
of all England and Wales in lf42. 




IV. North Midland and North Eastern 
Agricultural Counties. 

IV. a. Counties of Least Instruction, 
being the North Midland Counties :— 


1 20 

26.93 

66.84 


21 

16 
36 


22 

— 45.9 

— 46.7 


23 

152.32 
332.29 


24 

234 
495 


25 

+ 53.6 

+ 48.9 


26 
184.42 

444.98 














93.77 


51 


- 46.0 


484.61 


729 


+ 50.4 


629.40 








IV. b. Counties of Most Instruction, 
being the North Eastern Counties : — 


107.78 

69:i4 

6.04 


112 

109 

2 


+ 3.9 
+ 57.9 
— 67.8 


533.51 

253.63 

29.90 


538 

201 

26 


+ 0.8 
—20.7 
-13.1 


808.51 

467.56 

49.60 

1328.67 










182.96 


223 


+ 21.9 


817.04 


765 


— 6.3 








Total— North Midland and North Eastern 


276.73 


274 


- 1.0 


1301.66 


1,494 


+ 14.8 


1955.07 








V. South Midland Agricultural Coun- 
ties, with Domestic Manufactures. 

V. a. Counties of Least Instruction : — 


41.41 
39.07 

40.98 


102 
66 
86 


+ 147.8 
+ 69.0 
+ 112.5 


139.15 
209.30 
207.41 


91 
182 
142 


—34.6 
—13.0 
-31.5 


274.61 
315.40 
361.31 
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+ 109.5 


555.86 


415 


—25.4 


961.32 








V. b. Counties of Most Instruction : — 


135.15 


144 


+ 6.5 


585.09 


503 


-14.0 


921.21 
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+ 6.5 


585.09 


503 


-14.0 


921.21 








Total— South Midland Agricultural 
Counties, with Domestic Manufactures, 


256.61 


398 


+ 55.2 


1140.95 


918 


-19.5 


1872.53 




VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties. 

VI, a. Counties of Least Instruction : — 


166.68 
106.83 

45.45 


113 

75 
28 


-32.3 
-30.0 
-38.8 


368.12 

407.37 

85.84 


948 
491 
142 


+ 157.5 
+ 20.5 
+ 65.2 


1131.51 
718.65 
329.99 














318.96 


216 


-22.4 


861.33 1 


1,581 


+ 83.5 


2180.16 
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1842. 


Pauperism. 




Savings. 


Criminal Commitments. 




ctual Number of Illegitimate 
Children which are plainly de- 
tected in the Registry of Births 
for 1842 by the defective nature of 
the entries. 


oportion per Cent, of 11 legitimate 
( hildren above and below the 
Averageofall England and Wales, 
in the Year 1 '42, upon the like 
Vumber of Registered Births. 


aiculated Number of Panpers 
which should be found in Propor- 
tion to the Population in 1841, on 
the Average of all England and 
Wales. 
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roportion per Cent, of Paupers 
Relieved in the first Quarter of 
I844 above and below the Average 
of all England and Wales upon 
the like Population. 


aiculated Amount of Deposits in 
Savings' B;mks -20th Nov., 1844, 
which should be found in Pro- 
portion to the Population ol each 
County in 1811, on the Average 
ofall England and Wale.. 
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roportion per Cent, of Deposits in 
Savings' Banks, 20th Nov., 1814, 
above and below the Average on 
the like Population in England 
and Wales in It i. 


aiculated Annual Average of Com- 
mitments to Assizes and Quarter 
S.ssions in all England and 
Wales in Three Years, 134-2, 1843, 
and 1844, outofaMale Population 
of the like Number and Ages. 


ctual Annual Commitments to 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions on 
the Average of the Three Years, 
1812, 1843, ami Li4l, Males. 


roportion per Cent, of Commit- 
ments above and below the calcu- 
lated Average of all England and 
Wales on the same Amount of 
Male Population of the like Ages. 
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+ 58.3 


10256.96 


10,419 


+ 1.5 


182,888 


225,062 


+ 23.0 


165.44 


197.33 


+ 19.3 




614 


+ 38.0 


17706.01 


17,204 


+ 2.9 


383,911 


615,601 


+ 60.3 


353.62 


398.67 


+ 12.7 




906 


+ 43.9 


27962.97 


27,623 


- 1.2 


566,799 


840,663 


+ 48.3 


519.06 


696.00 


+ 14.8 




756 


- 6.5 


33024.96 


26,663 


— 19.2 


582,339 


532,951 


- 8.4 


539.38 


433.67 


-19.6 
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- 5.4 


18275.51 


21,951 


+ 20.1 


319,960 


273,541 


— 14.5 


292.43 


260.67 


— 10.9 




50 


+ 0.8 


2146.05 


2,222 


+ 3.5 


34,211 






30.75 


31.33 


+ 1.9 




1,248 


- 5.8 


53146.52 


50,836 


— 4.9 


936,510 


806,492 


-13.9 


862.66 


725.67 


— 15-9 
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+ 10.2 


81409.49 


78,459 


— 3.6 


1,503,309 
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+ 8.7 


1381.62 
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+ 15.1 


10414.88 


13,218 


+ 26.9 


173,345 


133,388 


-23.0 


150.46 


182.67 


+ 21.4 
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+ 8.8 


13007.32 


19,479 


+ 49.7 


250,509 


142,609 


—43.0 


219.22 


263.00 


+ 20.0 
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+ 4.6 


16327.08 


19,192 


+ 17.5 


252,475 


135,772 


-46.2 


226.18 


268.33 


+ 14.2 




1,037 


+ 9.0 


39749.28 


51,889 


+ 30.5 


676,329 


411,769 


—39.1 


595.86 


704.00 


+ 18.2 




854 


- 7.3 


42116.43 


53,010 


+ 25.8 


700,187 


744,610 


+ 6.3 


611.47 


842.67 


+ 37.6 
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+ 6.3 
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+ 0.9 


81865.71 
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+ 28.1 
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-15.9 


1207.33 
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+ 28.1 
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— 65.3 
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34019.29 


43,860 


+ 28.8 


636,490 


313,345 


—60.7 


566.49 


219.67 


-61.2 
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-31.3 


13922.03 


9,414 


-32.4 


215,774 


93,387 


-56.7 


228.82 


201.00 
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2,204 


+ 1.1 


95864.02 


98,056 


+ 2.3 


1,679,809 


693,183 


-sa7 


1543.04 


751.67 


-51.3 
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Comparison of (lie different Districts of England and Wales, in respect to the 

Ignorance, its Providence and 



Divisions. 


Inhabitants. 


Distribution. 


Features of Social 
Organization. 


Real 
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Proportion 

jcr Cent, of whole 

Population 

engaged in 


Calculated Value of Real Property 
which shoulil be found in Propor- 
tion to the Population in 1841, on 
the Average of all England, and 
Wales. 


DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. 
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Column 1. 
VI. Western {and chiefly Celtic) Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties — contd. 
VI. b. Counties of Most Instruction; — 


2 
341,279 


3 
39.8 


4 
- 7.4 


5 

5.9 


6 
7.9 


7 
9.3 


8 

£ 
1840907.72 






341,279 


39.8 


— 7.4 


5.9 


7.9 


9.3 


1840907.72 




Total — Western Agricultural and Min- 


1,387,237 


23.8 


-22.5 


6.5 


10.0 


10.0 


7482954.73 


VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining 

Counties. 
VII. a. Counties of Least Instruction; — 


56,464 
204,122 
324,284 


11.6 
15.6 
46.2 


-73.0 
—63.9 
+ 7.4 


7.6 
6.7 
4.7 


11.6 

J 3.8 

4.4 


13.8 
11.6 
13.9 


304520.94 
1101063.26 
1749234.26 
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23.8" 


—44.6 


5.6 


8.4 


13.1 


3154818.46 




VII. b. Counties of Most Instruction;— 


178,038 
233,257 
250,278 


18.8 
30.5 
20.9 


—57.4 
—29.1 
—51.4 


6.6 
7.0 
5.6 


8.8 

11.0 

6.9 


14.6 
13.8 
14.9 


960362.43 
1258221.61 
1350035.32 


East Riding (withCity and Ainsty) 




661,573 


22.8 


-47.0 


6.3 


8.8 


14.4 


8568619.36 




Total — Northern Agricultural and Min- 


1,246,433 


23.2 


-46.0 


6.0 


8.6 


13.8 


6728437.82 


VIII. Northern and Midland Mining 

and Manufacturing Counties. 
VIII. a. Counties of Least Instruction : — 


895,660 

1,667,054 

1,164,101 

510,504 

233,386 


58.8 
147.5 
70.0 
67.4 
50.4 


+ 36.7 
+ 248.0 
+ 62.8 
+ 66.7 
+ 17.2 


6.1 
4.4 
3.7 
4.6 
47 


6.7 
3.0 
4.3 
57 
10.1 


23.5 
28.1 
24.6 

18.7 
16.7 


2134246.61 
8992327.66 
6225385.83 
2753731.57 
1258647.75 












Total — Least Instruction 


3,960,665 


86.4 


+ 100.9 


4.4 


4.5 


24.7 


21364339.42 


VIII. b. Counties of Most Instruction : 


272,217 
431,383 
401.715 
215,867 
249,910 


41.4 
63.6 
70.0 
41.9 
46.7 


- 3.7 
+ 24.6 
+ 62.8 

- 2.6 
+ 8.6 


5.6 
7.2 
5.9 
6.1 
58 


7.1 
7.2 
6.0 
7.9 
8.2 


18.9 
15.1 
21.9 
19.2 
20.6 


1468877.42 
2326941 58 
2166908.15 
1164417.46 
1348050.27 










Total — Most Instruction 


1,571,092 


61.3 


+ 19.3 


6.2 


7.1 


18.9 


8474694.88 


Total — Notth Midland Mining and 


6,531,747 


72.3 


+ 68.1 


4.9 


5.2 


23.1 


29839034.30 
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Property. 


Realized Properties. 


Progress of Instruction. 


Ignorance. 
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—26.48 


9568.34 


9,077 


- 5.1 


35.7 


36.3 


+ 0.6 


765.77 


856 


+ 11.8 




1,353,261 


-26.48 


9568.34 


9,077 


- 5.1 


35.7 


36.3 


+ 0.6 


765.77 


860 


+ 11.8 




5,410,141 


—27.70 


38893.54 


35,677 


- 8.3 


45.2 


42.4 


-2.8 


3247.70 


4,252 


+ 30.9 




334,501 


+ 9.84 


1582.78 


2,275 


+ 43.7 
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— 1. 


125.24 


80 


—36.2 




961,307 


-12.69 


5722.91 


6,389 


+ 11.6 


23. 


22. 


-1. 


437.39 


300 


-31.4 




1,668,986 


— 4.58 


9091.85 


8,231 
16,S95 


- 9.4 


27. 


23. 


-4. 


863.11 


612 


-29.1 




2,964,794 


— 6.02 


16397.54 


+ 3.0 


25.2 


22.5 


-2.7 


1425.74 


992 


-30.4 




910,334 


- 5.21 


4991.60 


6,597 


+ 32.1 
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323.18 
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-52.1 




1,098,517 


— 12.69 


6539.76 


7,634 


+ 16.7 


21. 
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-1. 


708.66 
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+ 14.25 
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Comparison of the different Districts of England and Wales, in respect to the 

Ignorance, its Providence and 



Divisions. 


Improvident Marriages. 


Bastardy — 1830. 


Bastardy — 




DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. 


Calculated Number of Marriages 
under 21 Year* of Age which would 
be found in the like Number of 
Marriages on the Average of aU 
England and Wales in 18 14. 
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Proportion per Cent, of Marriages 
or Men under 21 Years of Age 
above and below the Average ou 
the like Number of Marriages in 
1844 in all England and W alee. 


Calculated Number of Baptisms 
which should have been of Illegiti- 
mate Children on the Average of 
the like Number of Baptisms in 
l&ISC in England and Wales. 


1 Number of Baptisms of Illegitimate 
Children Registered in 1830, in 
the Parish Registers, brought to 
account in the Enumeration Ab- 
stracts of l'3l. 
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Calculated Number of Illegitimate 
Children to the Total Number of 
Registered Births on the Average 
of all England and Wales in 1842. 




VI. Western (and chiefly C,eltic) Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties — contd, 
VI. B. Counties of Most Instruction: — 
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Total — Western Agricultural and Min- 
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VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining 

Counties. 
VII. a. Counties of Least Instruction;— 
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VII. B. Counties of Most Instruction; — 
East Riding{with City and Ainsty) 
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Total— -Northern Agricultural and Min- 
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2,041 


+ 24.5 


2764.43 




VIII. Northern and Midland Mining 

and Manufacturing Counties. 
VIII. a. Countiesof Least Instruction: — 
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Worcestershire • * 
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VIII. b. Counties of Most Instruction:— 
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Total — North Midland Mining and 
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Distribution of the Population, its Socio.1 Organization, its Education and 
Improvidence, and its Crime. — continued. 





1841. 


Pauperism. 


Savings. 


Criminal Commitm*nts. 




Actual Number of Illegitimate 
i hildren which are plainly de- 
tected in the Registry of Births 
for tS 1*2 by the defective nature of 
the entries. 


Proportion per Cent, of Illegitimate 
Children above and below the 
Average of al! England and Wales, 
in the Year 1*4-3, upon the like 
Number of Registered Births. 


Calculated Number of Paupers 
which should be found in propor- 
tion to the Population in IK4l,on 
the Average of all England and 
Wales. 
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Proportion per Cent of Paupers 
Relieved in the first Quarter of 
1P44 above and below the Average 
of all England and Wales upon 
the like Population. 


Calculated Amount of Deposits in 
Savings' Banks 9.0th Nov., 1*44, 
which should be found in Propor- 
tion to the Population of each 
County in 1841, on the Average of 
all England and Wales. 
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Proportion per Cent, of Deposits in 
Savings' Banks, Stoth Nov., 1844, 
above and below (he Average on 
the like Population in England 
and Wales in I 4i 


Calculated Annual Average of Com 
mitmenis to Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions in all England Wales in 
ThreeYearsini 42, i?.|3and t 44, 
out of a Male Population of the 
like Number and Ages. 


Actual Annual Commitments tc 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions on 
the Average of Three Years, 1843, 
K43, and I..44, Males. 


Proportion per Cent, of Commit 
mt-nts above and below the calcu- 
lated Average fur all England and 
Wales upon the same Amount of 
Male Population of the like Ages. 
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